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.' £ 
es Pa. Me RAISE June! 
‘7 I5} 
+4 @) Morning and noon, 
And when the day closes ; 
Praise her for roses, 
The tame and the wild, 
Queen of the garden and sweet-brier’s child! 
PRAISE JUNE! 


uae 


Edith M. Thomas. 


The teacher who brings the poet’s June into her 
school-room — the June that glories in the upelimb- 
ing instinct of the clod “ grasping blindly above it 
for light,” till it finds 


‘¢ A soul in grass and flowers,” 


will have revealed the supreme spiritual meaning of 
all the Nature study of the year. 


No truer inspiration in the whole realm of litera- 
ture to lure the worn world-weary spirit into loving 
touch with every spring renewal than Lowell’s mar- 
yellous song of June. To think that one knows it, 
and so need not re-read it, is a mistake. If every 


line is familiar, there comes a thrill and an “upward 
striving” with every fresh communion with the 


“rare” lines that have made June and the poet 
immortal. 


How can primary teachers communicate this to the 
little ones that cannot understand? To revel in a 
glorious sunset is to bring the sunset back in the 
face. To feel the June glory is to absorb and reflect 
it in look and touch—and the little children do 
understand and taste the divinity of it. 


June — vacation — rest ! 

How shall rest and re-creation be best secured ? 
Each teacher must settle this for herself. If duty 
lies in home staying, all honor to that. If vigor can 
he best restored in a hammock away from the mad- 
ding crowd, the best of good wishes go with the 
aspirant for solitude. 
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But all else being consistent, a plea for the out- 
ing, the annual associations, and the summer schools 
cannot be withheld. Not so much because “ fitting 
one’s self for one’s sphere” is an obligation, but for 
the genuine “good time” and future benefit these 
meetings offer to the teacher who has been compelled 
to localize herself, soul and body, for a year. 


What is this future benefit? Those who have 
made a determined effort and some sacrifice to attend 
these meetings can answer this question from experi- 
ence Everything did not meet expectation — of 
course not. Summer schools may have “ hitched 
their wagon toa star,” but they haven’t quite touched 
celestial heights yet. Granted there was often occa- 
sion for criticism and disappointment in instructors 
and courses, and, perhaps, they “didn’t hear any- 
thing they didn’t know before” (?) there is not much 
to hazard in the opinion that they have not worn 
off the benefit of it yet, if “worn off” can apply 
to things indefinable. And we will go farther 
yet. Even if they are unconscious of the good they 
brought away with them, it has still been a force, 
and been felt by others. 

“A strong statement!” — Yes, but based on a 
life-long experience in attendance upon these meet- 


ings, and a wide observation of the comparative 
stature of the two classes of teachers: those who 


scorn such meetings and those who are too much 
interested in the work to stay away from them when 
attendance is possible. 


But there are ways and ways of attending these 
summer gatherings. To go with stacks of note 
hooks that must be packed with facts for “ practical ” 
use ; to he fettered by an armor of prudish convention- 
ality that will not allow one teacher to rescue another 
from drowning unless she has been introduced — 
that is one way and far too much the common way. 

But there is another way. There is an atmosphere 
that attracts like a magnet — born of a great warm 
heart, an earnest nature and a loving sympathy 
with teachers everywhere. Such an influence will 
radiate like sunlight, and not only draw to its 
possessor every good thing, but will carry a certain 
blessing to everybody fortunate enough to come 
within its radius. A teacher clothed with this spirit 
as with a garment, will have a good time and a good 
school if she but sits on one end of a log with only 
a stranger-teacher who does not know as much as 
she does, at the other end. 

That the good teacher, the good spirit, the good 
time, and the good school may all come together, 
and that we may be there to see, is the good-bye 
hand-shake of the 4 year. 


This paper is not published in July and August, 
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Summer Schools. 


As a Means of Professional Training. 
By Emerson E, Wuire, LL. D. 


(The following extracts are taken from a paper read by the author before the 
National Educational Assoc ation at Asbury Park, N. J., July 11, 1894. The portions 
selected have been taken here and there from the original paper, and omissions are 
not indicated here. — Ep.) 


HE Summer School, as differentiated from the normal 
7 institute, is of comparatively recent origin. It is but 

twenty years since the great Agassiz organized the 
Penikese Summer School of Natural History, the most 
illustrious, if not the first, experiment in this direction in 
the United States. Nearly all the Summer Schools of mod- 
ern languages, literature, biology, physical science, psy- 
chology, etc., have been organized since 1874; and the 
Summer Schools of Pedagogy, usually called Summer Schools 
of Methods, are of still more recent origin. 

1. Schools that teach Special Branches of Knowledge, as 
ancient and modern languages, literature, psychology, nat- 
ural science, etc. 

2. Schools that teach the Ar#s, as drawing, industrial 
art, music, oratory, etc. 

3- Schools that teach Pedagogy, including psychology, 
principles and methods of teaching, the history of education, 
school management, kindergarten principles and methods, 
etc. — properly called Summer Schools of Pedagogy. 


First Class. 


Many Summer Schools of the first class are now annually 
held in different parts of the country, increasingly in con- 
nection with colleges and universities —— whatever may be 
the difference between these institutions in this country. 
Their multiplication has been greatly stimulated by the 
Chautauqua movement, and later by the university exten- 
tion movement; and there is likely to be a considerable 
increase in the number from year to year. They are prov- 
ing very helpful to earnest students who have not enjoyed 
full college advantages, and also to gradyates who wish to 
pursue special lines of study and are not able to take a resi- 
dent post-graduate course. This class of Summer Schools 
also includes those that initiate special research and 
investigation, as in child-study, physiology, physiological 
psychology, etc.— schools that promise valuable additions to 
pedagogical knowledge. 


Second Class. 


The practical value of brief courses of instruction in the 
several arts under skillful teachers, has been widely attested. 
How many students have received their first impulse and 
guidance in some art from a few lessons by a great master ! 

This is especially true of teachers of the elementary 
school arts, eminently so of self-taught and inexperienced 
teachers. A few inspiring lessons to such persons by a 
skillful teacher are of very great value. Scores of the 
most successful teachers of writing, drawing, and music in 
our schools have been greatly helped by such instruction ; 
and this is just what every Summer School of art should 
provide. To this end it must be manned by great feachers 
and artists. The novice has no place in the teacher’s chair 
in a Summer School. This is the place for inspiration and 
high ideals, and here must be the master’s hand and the 
master’s spirit. 


Normal Institutes. 


In the above classification of Summer Schools, we have 
not included those short session schools which are organized 
for the review of the several branches of study in which 
teachers are required to pass an examination in order to 
receive a certificate. These review schools are called by 
different names, sometimes normal institutes, a title wholly 
inappropriate when they do not add to the reviews of the 
legal branches helpful pedagogical instruction. In the 
absence ot such instructions, no school is entitled to the 
appellation “Normal.” ‘These review schools are here and 
there called “Summer Schools,” a misleading appellation. 

I have iong doubted the real value of many of these 
brief review schools as a means of preparing teachers for 
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their high office. They undoubtedly assist their students in 
passing their examinations for certificates, especially when 
the instructors are the examiners! It is feared, however, 
that they do not greatly improve the real scholarship of 
teachers as a class. It is one thing to cram for an examina- 
tion, and quite another to acquire real knowledge and 
abiding power. In so far as these brief reviews enable poor 
scholars to pass examinations and thus gain admission to 
the schools as teachers, they are of questionable benefit, to 
say the least. 

But these hurried reviews often, if not usually, preseat bad 
methods of school instruction. While classes are formed, 
even lessons daily assigned, the instructors do very little 
genuine class work —such work as must be done in the 
school-room with young pupils. They do most of the talking, 
the young teachers being listeners ; they teach much by out- 
lines and summaries ; and these amd other bad methods of 
real school work are carried by imitation into the elementary 
schools. The saving element in these review schools is the 
pedagogical instruction given, if any, and the interest and 
zeal in teaching awakened. 


Summer School of Pedagogy. 


But the special purpose of this paper is to consider the 
professional value of Summer Schools of Pedagogy, properly 
so called. The aim of these schools is to present in brief 
courses the best that is known of teaching and school 
organization and management, and to afford fruitful personal 
contact between superior teachers and those who aspire to 
superiority. The courses of instruction should be as con- 
tinuous and complete as possible, piecemeal and uncoordin- 
ated work being of little value, and the instruction in each 
course should be “beaten oil.” To these ends, the 
instructors should be selected with special reference to their 
ability to give the results of successful experience, as well as 
special study. ‘They should indeed be experts, specialists, 
if you please ; but not specialized specialists who, in their 
microscopic search for isolated facts, often stumble over 
obvious principles. 

The Summer School of Pedagogy is not the place for 
would-be philosophers to air the uncertain results of their 
excursions into the regions of the pedagogic unknown, nor 
is it a place where pedagogic Athenians can come year after 
year to hear or tell some new thing. The Summer School 
is a place to which earnest and aspiring teachers come for 
light and inspiration in their great work. It stands over 
against the teachers professional need, and its duty is to 
meet that need in the most helpful and practical manner 
possible. It should indeed be possessed of the spirit of 
investigation and inquiry and should present the most 
advanced results of pedagogical study and experience. It 
should bring to teachers the latest report from the laboratory, 
but it should be a verified report. All its instruction should 
have passed through the assay-room of successful experi- 
ence. 

Earnest teachers who cross half a continent and spend 
half of a needed vacation, at great expense, seeking profes- 
sional assistance, should receive the clearest light and the 
most helpful instruction which pedagogical research and 
experience can give. They ask for bread and should not 
be given a stone. 

The Summer School of Pedagogy assumes that some 
things in education are known and determined ; that there 
is a body of truth that may be so taught as to be clearly 
grasped and successfully applied in school work; and that 
there are also true methods of teaching which may be so 
presented and illustrated as to be profitably studied. I have 
the habit, possibly an unfortunate one, of transferring 
instruction in pedagogy to the school-room and _ there 
endeavoring to harness it and put it to work. This habit 
involves the belief that all truth will work well, and when a 
theory of education can neither be harnessed or yoked, I 
half suspect that there may be error or uncertainty in it, and 
when the would-be philosopher has never harnessed his own 
theories, or seen them harnessed, there is at least ground for 
the fear that the average summer-school student will never 
do so. I have sometimes visited the schools of teachers 
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who were fertile in pedagogical theories but weak in their 
application, and, disappointed, have left, thinking, “ What a 
sad divorcement of theory and practice, and what a strange 
alliance of new doctrines and old methods !” 

What is greatly needed for the improvement of the 
American school is the successful application of true principles 
in actual school work. nthe school-room there ought to 
be no wide divorcement between doctrine and method, 
principle and practice. It is not urged that practice should 
keep fully abreast of opinion, but opinion that has not seen 
practice is poor help for teachers who are earnestly seeking 
for assistance in their work. 


Value of School Pedagogy. 


The special value of the true Summer School of Pedagogy 
is that it puts fruitful professional training, under superior 
educators, within reach of teachers who are actually engaged 
in teaching. Its organization is demanded by the fact that 
there are thousands of teachers in American schools who 
had no special training for their work before entering upon 
it. The summer school offers to these teachers helpful 
professional training while teaching, and few, who have had 
no experience in this direction, can realize how much three 
or four weeks of vital instruction in pedagogy means to such 
teachers. Both observation and testimony justify the 
statement that a teacher, with two or more years’ experi- 
ence in the school-room, will receive much more help from 
three or four weeks of instruction in a good Summer School 
than the student, who has not taught, receives in as many 
months in the normal school. Certainly no one who has 
taught the two classes of students will question this state- 
ment. The fact is that the great majority of American 
teachers must receive most of their professional training 
while they are actually engaged in teaching, and to these 
the Summer School affords a coveted opportunity. It is not 
possible for any one to make full preparation for teaching 
in advance of experience. Preparatory training is very 
important, but experience and training must also go hand in 
hand. 

It may be too early to establish a Summer School of 
Pedagogy of high grade in every state, but it ought now to 
be feasible to organize one such school of the highest grade 
in each section of the country, say ten or more in the 
United States. To this end, each school ought to be at 
least partially endowed, making it possible and financially 
safe for the managers to employ the best qualified instructors 
in the profession. 

It may be proper to add that it is feasible to unite the 
three classes of schools above named in one Summer 
School, and this is now done in a few of the best Summer 
Schools in’ the country; but in their fuller development, 
differentiation will, I am sure, more and more appear — a 
movement already initiated by the organization of schools of 
the first class in the universities. 

What is imperatively needed in this country is a College 
of Pedagogy of University rank—an institution which in 
faculty and equipment is at least the equal of the best 
schools of theology, medicine and law now established. It 
is my earnest hope that this century may not close without 
seeing in the United States at least one high and worthy 
College of Pedagogy. Whose name is to be forever 
associated with such an institution as founder and patron? 
His would be the highest service that this century has yet 
rendered education. 


Froebel on the Danger of Disc‘pleship. 


“ Again a life whose ideal value has been perfectly es- 
tablished in experience never aims to serve as a model in 
its form, but only in its essence, —in its spirit. It is the 
greatest mistake to suppose that spiritual human perfection 
can serve as a model in its form. This accounts for 
the common experience, that the taking of such external 
manifestations of perfection as examples, instead of elevating 
mankind checks, nay represses its development..” 
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Courage. 


If the day’s brief pain and passing care 

Have seemed too much and too hard to bear; 

If under its trivial press and smart, 

Thou hast failed in temper and lost in heart; 

If the undiscouraged journeying sun, 

As it sinks to its rest with its travail done, 
Leaves thee all spent with trouble and sorrow— 
How shall thou face the harder to-morrow? 


Never a river but brims and fills 

By the aid of numberless slender rills ; 
Never a strength but has grown and fed 
With the force of a weakness conquered ; 
Never a day but is ruled and shaped 

By the power of a yesterday escaped; 
And never a human soul that grew 

By a single resolve to its stature.— Sel. 





One Summer Resolve. 
“Is She a Lady?” 


By FANNIE A: COMSTOCK. 


HAT to do with vacation. The question surely 
VV means to cast long delightful shadows of anticipa- 
tion through this last month of the working-year, 

and give new supplies of patience and courage. 

The Summer schools and Institutes have no need, at this 
day, of defence. They are an established fact, and count- 
less, grateful witnesses are ready to testify to their value. 
They are so firmly established and well recognized as valu- 
able aids that they will necessarily form a foremost part of 
summer plans for many. 

Should not the question of symmetry and balance also be 
regarded as an important one, from the human and also 
from the professional point of view. 

Although the story is an old one, an oft-repeated criticism, 
one that we all know by heart, I believe the peculiar 
demands of our profession are such that we need again and 
again to be told by our friends on the outside, of the ten- 
dency of our very virtues to become faults. The zealous, 
faithful worker falls without knowing it into a narrow round, 
which excludes all active interest in the things that stand for 
culture. The primness of the school-room develops the 
prejudiced view, the unlovely manner. Cruel parsimony 
in salaries is responsible for crudeness and lack of refine- 
ment in many cases where the impulse exists for better 
things. 

That this topic has been freely discussed recently by vari- 
ous pens is a sufficient reason why we should once more 
think of it and speak of it to one another. I quote from a 
well known magazine :— 

“ As a matter of fact 1 am not at all sure, patriotism and 
logic to the contrary notwithstanding, I should send a 
daughter to a public school, unless I were convinced from 
personal examination, that she would have neither a vulgar 
teacher nor vulgar associates. Manners mean so much to a 
woman, and by manners I refer chiefly to those nice percep- 
tions of everything which stamp a lady, and which you can 
no more describe than you can describe the perfume of the 
violet. The objections to the public schools for a girl is 
that the unwritten constitution of this country declared years 
ago that every woman was a born lady, and that manners and 
nice perceptions were in the national blood, and required 
no cultivation for their production. Latterly, a good many 
people interested in educational matters have discovered the 
fallacy of this point of view; so that when the name of a 
woman to act as the head of a college or other first-class 
institutions for girls is brought forward to-day, the first 
question asked is, ‘ Is she a lady?’” 

“T am confident — at least if we as a nation 
believe in obliterating class distinctions — that it 
long before those who control the public schools 
more universally the value of manners, and of 
traits which distinguish the woman of breeding 
woman who has none.” 

It is easy to retort that such utterances often come from 


really do 
won’t be 
recognize 
the other 
from the 
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a class of persons to whom the surface charm of agreeable 
manners counts for more than even character. 
rather admit that the world would be a far lovelier and 
happier place if quick sympathetic perceptions and gracious, 
kindly ways of living were more prevalent than they are. 

Since next to contact with human examples of rare, 
sweet personal atmosphere, the expression of the ideal is 
most helpful, may I quote again, this time from Dr. Holmes. 

“A woman who does not carry a halo of good feeling and 
desire to make everybody contented, about with her where- 
ever she goes,— an atmosphere of grace, mercy, and peace 
of at least six feet radius, which wraps every human being 
upon whom she voluntarily bestows her presence, and so 
flatters him with the comfortable thought that she is rather 
glad he is alive than otherwise, isn’t worth the trouble of 
talking to, as a woman; she may do well enough to hold 
discussions with.” 

Surely one summer resolve not the least worthy or of high 
import may be to seek the good and beautiful in human 
intercourse and in expressed ideals of human conduct ; to 
gain that new quickness of admiration for such excellence, 
which must be in ourselves the beginning of any attainment 
of such ideals. 


Move Forward! 


By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Supervisor Primary Schools, Salt Lake City. 


T is to-day impossible for teachers to close their ears to 
| the bugle call “ Move Forward !” because it is sounding 
in every corner of our broadland. Just what this com- 
mand means is well worth earnest consideration ; it means— 
be progressive, keep out of ruts, build upon the fruitage of 
the past, and improve our qualifications. 

The world does move and the teachers of ’95 must have 
grown stronger by last year’s experience, otherwise they are 
not progressive. No one can stand still, if he would ; it is 
either improvement or decay. The educational field is 
only acamping ground ; real teachers pitch their tents at one 
point to-day and to-morrow fold them and move onward to 
to the next higher plane of thought. 

To move, in the true and helpful way, is to move by un- 
derstanding, not by imitation and copying. Moving by 
imitation, at first, appears like moving forward; but it is 
soon and easily detected, and it is narrowing and robs the 
teacher of All originality and freedom of thought. Moving 
forward by understanding is growth. It can never be done 
for a person. Each one must do his own work if he gets 
the benefit or reward. 

The method used for the development of a lesson by one 
person can no more exactly meet the needs of another than 
the gown of the one can fit another. Educational papers 
should be read, conventions attended and books studied ; 
but their real value, to the progressive teacher, is the 
thought which they suggest, not the thought which they 
contain. 

The teacher whose growth is by understanding recognizes 
a good suggestion as such, studies it, modifies it, makes 
special application to her particular school, and places the 
stamp of individuality upon it before thinking she has a 
right to use it, or considerfng it of practical value to herself 
or his school. 

Too many teachers doubt their own ability to act 
for themselves. This is an unhealthful condition and fear 
must be destroyed before improvement really begins. 

It is more individual thinking and less copying, more of 
the spirit and less of the letter that will cause the majority 
of teachers to move forward ! 


“The secret of the failure of the object lesson craze twenty 
years ago was the fact that it made the imparting of infor- 
mation the chief object. The teacher did the seeing and 
thinking for the child. The great end was to bring palpable 
facts into the child’s consciousness and to associate the 
proper word with the fact. The movement lacked true 
educational philosophy.” 
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Let us: 





‘* Don’t Look for Flaws.” 


‘* Don’t look for flaws as you go through life; 

And even if you should find them, 

It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind, 
And look for the virtue behind them; 

For the cloudiest night has a tint of light 
Somewhere in its shadows hiding; } 

It is better by far to hunt for a star 
Than for spots on the sun abiding.” 


“His Greatest Need is Self- 
Respect.” . 


By FANNy ELLyn. 


[one MURPHY was unquestionab.y a bad >oy. 

He had been born in a low home, of the most material 
of parenjs, and had been utterly destitute of that 
indefinite commodity termed “early training.” And yet, 
no one thought of this when he came to school. He only 
brought his own individual world with him as we all do, but 
someway, his world failed of the recognition which was 
given to others. He was branded as a “mean boy ;” ugly, 
stubborn and rude, and between his world and that better 
world which he had never seen,— from objective rather than 
subjective reasons,— there hung a dense curtain of frowns, 
harsh words, and pedagogical compulsions and leather straps 
which his faith was, as yet, too feeble to penetrate. Of 
course, he was neither bright nor studious. He could not 
have been bright, from the facts of his birth, and he had 
never been given any motive for being studious, except that 
lowest of all motives,— fear of punishment,—and, unfortu- 
nately for his teachers, Tommy was not.a coward. 

And so his school days passed on. He was retained as 
long as possible in one grade, and was then reluctantly 
passed on to the next, his “yellow passport” of ignominy 
going with him, until his eleventh year, when his teacher 
told me that she was obliged to “ strap the boy once in four 
or five weeks to keep him decent.” She said that it was all 
she coulddo. I had no reason to doubt her assertion, though 
I could not refrain from pitying the boy and wishing that she 
were as addicted to the study of practical school-room 
psychology as she was to the use of “ straps.” 

But, fortunately, for Tommy at this time, a new teacher 
was appointed to take charge of his room. She was small 
and frail looking, but possessed of that combination of 
wisdom, sympathy and tact which knows no fear in the 
school-room. 

Of course, she was informed from many sources of the 
notorious “ case’’ which she would soon be called upon to 
“ manage.” Each of his preceding teachers considered it 
her duty to inform Miss L in detail of his misdemeanors 
during her particular reign and closing the account with a 
remark like this :— 

“I do not want you to think that I wish to injure Tommy 
but I thought it was no more than right that you should 
know what to expect, so as to be prepared.” 

Ah, that “yellow passport”! Who can estimate the 
number of children’s lives that have been blighted by those 
same words, so sweetly spoken? For it is but rarely that 
they fall into Wisdom’s ears. 

But Miss L—— smiled and said, “ We shall see. 
he is human,” 
term. 





I trust 
And then came the first day of the new 
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Tommy more than maintained his reputation, for, as he 
said to the boys, “ She ain’t big enough to lick a feller like 
me. I'd fight first and I guess she knows it.” 

But she had been studying him. He certainly did look 
ugly,— low forehead, over hanging brows, deep set eyes and 
round, stubborn head,— but the more she studied him the 
nfore thoroughly she became convinced that the greater part 
of that look came from habitual expression, rather than from 
the gifts of nature, and she fell to wondering how that face 
would look if it should wear the light of happiness upon it. 

He was making spit balls. She was looking at him but at 
that particular time she cared more for the boy than she did 
for the balls. 

“ Poor fellow,” she thought, “he has been strapped at 
school and beaten at home, until from the world’s thinking 
.no good of him, he has come to think no good of himself. 
It seems to me his greatest need is self-respect.” 

Just then Tommy looked up. He caught the expression 
of her face. 

There was no frown there,—no expression of weakness 
either, as though she were afraid to attack him. But some- 
way, he wasn’t quite used to that kind of a look and it 
rather dampened his ardor for spit balls. They slid into his 
desk and did not appear again that day. 

In the afternoon she placed the spelling words toward the 
top of the board. Several children raised their hands, when 
the study period was over, to erase them. 

“They are rather too high for you,” she said quietly, “1 
think we shall have to depend upon Tommy to do that for 
us.” 

Master Tommy was bending a pin for the toe of his shoe 
at that particular time, and had not one word of his lesson, 
but he was so surprised to hear his name spoken in such a 
way, that he dropped the pin. ‘“ Depend uponhim”! No 
one had ever depended upon him before, in all his short 
life ! 

And then she began to seek to interest him in his work. 
She began in his own world, with ant hills and oriole’s nests 
and gradually pushed aside the curtain which had concealed 
from his sight that better way of life. She gave him new 
motives and kept his mind well filled with new thoughts. 

She was constantly curbing his nature, but she did not 
once draw the reins so tight that he knew it. She was 
always his friend and reposed all the confidence in him that 
she could, never going so far as to give him the chance to 
betray any trust. To be sure, he frequently made trouble ; 
she punished him by denying him some pleasure,—he was 
fond of sports — but he was always led to see the justice of 
his punishment and treated like a rational human being, 
which many of his class are not. 

Gradually there came fewer complaints from the play- 
ground and halls, and when June came, the principal con- 
gratulated Miss 1——— upon the improvement manifested in 
Tommy’s looks and deportment. ‘There was a suspicion of 
tears in her eyes as she said, “I shall be sorry to part with 
Tommy. We have been good friends. I thought it was 
self-respect that he most needed.” 


One Way of Using Stories. 


I have cut the stories into sections or paragraphs, and put 
them into envelopes ; each envelope containing a complete story 
and its titl . 

For seat work, I have distributed these envelopes among the 
class, one to each pupil, and requested them to put the stories 
together. After the stories have been put together, they are told 
by the ones who arranged them, and then read. The day follow- 
ing the stories are reproduced on paper, and serve as a 
language lesson. 

It seems to me that this method has all the advantages of a 
regular exercise in reading, besides giving excellent training in 
composition. The principles of expression and development may 
be acquired in this way, and the mind disciplined in study. 

My pupils are much interested in this story building, if I may 
so call it, and I am quite sure that other teachers, if they try it, 
will be pleased with the results. 


Milbury, Mass. Ipa A. RICKER. 
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In June. 


What tender hues the blue skies wear, 
And lustrous are the sunsets now ; 
Each hasting cloud how light and fair, 

What glory gilds the mountain’s brow! 
An amber warmth precedes the dawn, 
And purple lilacs scent the lawn, 

White mists of gold 

Are slowly rolled 
On zephyr’s breath through peopled air. 
By brook or glen, with voice or pen, 
We sing of blessings manifold.—<Sel. 


Rest the Children’s Hands. 


Will not the following be helpful in resting the hands of 
the little children in a writing lesson? 

“ Lay aside the pen, hang down the hand, and shake the stiffness out 
of it. Then expand it to its utmost and allow it to close slowly of its own 
will. Then sway it aloft and shake the stiffness from it again. Then 
expand it to its utmost and allow it to close of itself. Next swing the 
hand relaxed around in a circle, the action mainly at the wrist. Then 
drop it for a few seconds and return to the writing.” 


Games in School-Room. 


Dear Editor: send two games which I have arranged 
for my own school (first grade) for rainy days, indoor 
recesses, etc. 


Making Sunshine. 
Teacher. 


“Where is the sun, I wonder, 
He has hidden himself away, 
What shail we do without him, 
All through the dreary day?” 
School. 


**O, we'll tell you how we’ll help you, 
We'll all be good and gay, 
Each child a real little sunbeam, 
A bright little dancing ray. 


Then our room will be full of sunshine, 
From early morning ti!l night, 
And we'll all be good and happy, 
Helping to make sunlight.” 
Girls. 


_ “My mamma says be kind and true, 
Learn each lesson given you, 
Then you'll be a sunbeam too.” 


Boys. 
“ J’i/ be brave and manly and good as gold. 
Always ready to do as I am told, 
Then /'7/ be a sunbeam, too.” 
Girls. 


“‘ My mamma says children must help each other, 
Be always kind and love one another, 
Then “hey’Z/ be sunbeams too.” 


School. 


“Come out of the clouds, pretty sunbeams, 
Come frolic and dance and play, 
We'll help you to shine in our school-room, 
We’re sunbeams ourselves to-day.” 


Menagerie Game. 


One child leaves the room, while the others select some 
familiar animal. The child returns and tries to guess what 
animal has been selected, having the right, of course, of 
asking any questions about its appearance and habits. 

After this animal has been guessed, another child leaves 
the room, another animal is selected and the game goes on. 
It adds much to the children’s enjoyment, if at the close of 
the game, the teacher passes a small basket containing one 
of the fancy “ animal crackers’’ for each child. 


Warren, Ohio. Vircinia REID. 








How Birds Build Their Homes. 


By Georata A. Hopsk ns. 
The Flicker’s Nest. 


ID you hotice that round opening in that limb high 
above your head? That is the door of the flicker’s 
summer home. You see, now, why he is sometimes 
called “high-hole.” Here in the apple tree isa similar hole, 
though much smaller. Downy Woodpecker and his wife 
have set up housekeeping 
here. Let us examine this 
nest, for we shall find that 
the Woodpecker family all 
follow the same style of 
building, about the only 
difference between the nests 
of different species being 
the size of the opening and 
its distance from the ground. 
When they have selected 
a site for their home, Mr. 
Downy marks out a circle 
on the bark of the tree. 
Sometimes he chooses a 
limb that has begun to 
decay, never a hollow one, 
and often a perfectly sound 
one. Having marked out the 
door-way, he and his wife by turris hammer and chip away 
a hollow place for their home ; first, a narrow passage, slant- 
ing only a little, and about the same size as the opening. 
After working in a few inches in this direction, they begin 
«to widen the passage and at the same time to work straight 
down, for fourteen to eighteen inches. ‘The result is a pear- 
shaped or gourd-shaped opening, very smooth and neat 
inside. 





Fiicker’s nest 


The Oriole’s Nest. 


Far out on the swinging branches of the elm tree hangs 
the oriole’s nest. Here, where few enemies could reach it, 
the happy pair set about building their home. First choos- 
ing a limber, forked branch, tying the twigs together with 
strings purloined from 
gardens and windows, 
or, if these are not 
available, with stout 
fibres and pliant roots ; 
from this they hang a 
deep pouch, which is 
strangely woven to- 
gether, resembling a 
very coarse cloth. In 
this bag is placed the 
true nest, made of soft 
hairs, feathers, wool, if 
near a_ sheep pasture, 
or any soft materials. 
It is very noticeable that 
the oriole’s nest on the 
elms in our city streets and parks is much less deep than 
those you find in more retired places. They seem to 
realize that a home in an apple orchard, near a bit of wood- 
land, is less safe for them than the city streets, where weasels 
and squirrels are less common neighbors. 

Somewhere I have heard that the sewing-machine was an 
invention long delayed because of the question of threading 
the needle ; but someone, seeing a pair of orioles at work 
on their home, string in beak, deftly working it in and out, 
suggested the eye near the point of the needle, and the 
invention became practical. 





Oriole’s nest 


The Oven Bird. (Golden-crowned Thrush.) 


Sauntering through a bit of wood one rare June morning, 
we stumbled on a dainty home and startled the little mother 
so that she ran out of her tiny door-way, thus letting us 

* into the secret of her hidden treasures. Her thrush-like 
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build and her streaked head at once proclaimed her as an 
oven bird, and noting carefully the spot where we first spied 
her, we cautiously knelt and examined every inch of ground 
in hope of finding her hidden home. She, poor bird, did 
not realize our kind intentions, and after running a few 
steps, wa/ked across the old cart track, trailing her wings 
and simulating weakness. She well knew if she could coak 
us in pursuit but a few yards from her nest we should never 
be able to find it. 

Such a dainty little home, resembling the “‘ Dutch oven” 
in shape, hence the popular name of the bird. Right 
beside an old stump the careful mother had built her home ; 
scratching a little hollow in the soft mold, she had built a 
warm, cozy nest of leaves and grasses bound here and there 
with hair. Not satisfied with this, she had roofed it over 
with tiny twigs covered with dried leaves and grasses, thus . 
affording her complete shelter and hiding her from prying 
eyes, for the roof of the nest resembled perfectly the leaf 
strewn ground about it. 


The Robin’s Nest. 


“fore long the trees begin to show belief,— 
The maple crimsons to a coral-reef; 
Then saffern swarms swing off from all the willers, 
So plump they look like yaller caterpillars; 
Then gray hossches’nuts leetle hands unfold, 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old: 
Thet’s robin redbreast’s almanick; he knows 
Thet arter this ther’s only blossom snows; 
So, choosin’ out a handy crotch and spouse, 
He goes to plast’rin’ his adobe house.” 


We all know his 
“adobe house.” How 
many are there in the 
maples on your very 
street? Built of coarse 
twigs, lined and _plas- 
tered with mud, shaped 
by the patient builder’s 
breast, inner-lined with Z- 
any convenient soft 
material, hair, feathers, 
or wool, it is a sub- 
stantial, weather-proof 
affair, a thing of use 
rather than of beauty. 
Notice again next autumn, as the leaves fall from the trees. 
How many of these clumsy-looking and seemingly con- 
spicuous affairs escaped your sight ? 






Robin’s nest 


Other Nests. The Chipping Sparrow’s, Fly Catcher’s, etc. 


Some of our birds are quite peculiar in their choice of 
materials. The little hair bird or chipping sparrow has 





Chipping sparrow’s nest — 


earned its common name by its constant use of horse hair 
in its building. 
One of the fly catchers constantly uses the cast-off snake 
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skins in its nest. These ate always very conspicuously dis- 
played ; but whether as an ornament or as a means of pro- 
tection no one but the bird herself is able to state, and she 
keeps silent. 

Some show great fondness for bits of paper. One species 
lines its nest with the silk from the cocoons of caterpillars, 
and all seem glad of bits of yarn and thread if placed where 
they can be easily obtained. The oriole is especially eager 
to accept such offerings, and seems to enjoy the brighter 
colors. It may be simply that they are more easily seen by 
the birds; but the brightest ones are always the first to 
disappear. 


The Humming Bird’s Nest. 


The daintiest nest, as we might naturally expect, belongs 
~o the humming bird. Such a tiny affair! It is hardly an 
inch across; fastened on 
the limb of some tall 
and rather slender tree, 
it is so completely hidden 
by its covering of lichens 
and mosses that it is a 
rare event to find one. 

I well remember my 
delight when, as a child, 





I visited my grand- 
father’s home and 
he brought home 
to me an empty 
humming bird’s 
nest. “ The little 
birds are grown up 
now,” he said, “so 
I got the nest for 
you, for the little 
birds will not use 
the nest again. They build a new one every year.” 

It is made of the downy, woolly covering of some plant. 
and is quite cup-shaped, while the outside is covered with 
green gray lichens. 





Humming bird’s nest 


“ Minutest of the feathered kind, 
Possessing every charm combin’d, 
Nature, in forming thee, design’d 

That thou should’st be 
A proof within how little space 
She can combine such perfect grace, 
Rendering thy lovely fairy race 
Beauty’s epitome. 
Thou burnished colors to bestow, 
Her pencil in the heavenly bow 
She dipp’d, and made thy plumes to glow 
With every hue.” 


The Crow’s Nest. 


The crow is one of our most careless builders. His nest, 
though secure enough, is very rough and rude. His favorite 
site is a tall evergreen, 
often a pine tree. The 
nest is mainly composed 
of twigs, roots or sticks, 
with layers of grass or 
moss. Sometimes this 
structure is lined with a 
few leaves on which the 
eggs are placed. It is 
noticeable that the birds 
of prey, and at this 
season the crow must be 
reckoned as such, as he 
destroys quantities of 
eggs and young birds, 
nest high, while most of 
our song birds build on or near the ground. (Read 
Burroughs’ “ Tragedies of the Nests.’’) 

If you are fortunate enough to be the witness of the 
house-building and house-keeping of any of our native birds 
this summer, you will find a store of enjoyment before you 
that you little expected. 





Crow’s nest 
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The Spelling Lesson. II. 


By BELLE THOMAS, Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Il. 


WO important factors enter into the child’s efforts to 
acquire mechanical skill — imitation and confidence in 
his own ability. The healthy, normal child rarely 

hesitates to attempt that which he sees others do success- 
fully ; another’s success seems to inspire him with a strong 
desire to do the same thing. The greater the ease and 
skill shown the greater his willingness to undertake the 
task. If he is told of the difficulties in his way and his 
crude attempts criticised this impulse dies out and self-con- 
sciousness takes its place. 

That teacher who uses written language with an ease and 
rapidity akin to speech can readily inspire her very begin- 
ners to imitate her and she will find them able to write be- 
fore they have consciously learned a single letter. 


But imitation and self-confidence are only secondary fac- 
tors in the acquiring of oral or written language. In his 
learning to talk his one controlling motive was his desire to 
express thought to others. To accomplish this he would 
try again and again until his expression became adequate to 
the demand. This desire directed his will to hold ‘the 
thought in consciousness until his expression had the desired 
effect upon his listener. If those about him were content 
with poor inadequate expression, made no demand upon 
him for clearer, stronger effort each time, then the develop- 
opment of his language was proportionately retarded. 


The motive for expression is stronger in spoken language 
than in written language because he has in the former an 
audience ; here the effect was immediate and the child him- 
self can see and feel the result. The difference in the con- 
ditions in his learning to talk and learning to write need 
not be so great as we usually make it. The skilful primary 
teacher can make each attempt of the child to write an 
opportunity to express some thought aroused by the work in 
hand, a demand for expression made, he ready to respond 
and the teacher, as an interested observer, will take the 
place of the listémer needed in speech. The child’s first 
results will be crude but ‘his enthusiasm and courage will 
soon enable him to tell his thought with crayon as willingly 
as by word of mouth. 


As a rule learning to talk seems “to do itself” and we 
are prone to say that the child learned naturally, to impose 
upon him drills such as we give in spelling would seem pre- 
sumptuous indeed. Is not nature’s method full of sugges- 
tions to us primary teachers? Dare we blindly follow tradi- 
tion any longer in teaching spelling when the child’s 
experience, even before he crossed the threshold of the 
school-room, was so filled with good methods? We can 
make the conditions attending his learning to write and 


spell approach in a measure, at least, those of his learning 
to talk. 


First of all, let us place no difficulty in his way by poor 
technique on our part. The blackboard writing of the 
teacher should be rapid and as perfect in form as she can 
acquire through persistent practice. The opportunities for 
presenting the written forms to the child should come fre- 
quently and always just when the idea, for which the word 
is the symbol, is in his consciousness. When he shows a 
willingness to write let him do it because he has something 
to tell an interested observer. There need be no copying 
of mere forms, if he does not succeed in reproducing the 
word, erase his result without calling any attention whatever 
to his wrong form, write the word again while he watches 
you intently, erase this copy and let him try again. In this 
attempt, as in the first, he does not try “to make your copy”’s 
but to reproduce the effect in his consciousness produced 
by your writing the word. The effect produced may be 
faint or his idea of form may not be good, in either case 
several attempts will be necessary, but through patient, care- 
ful leading these difficulties will eventually dissappear. 

In time the child will not only be able to write words and 
sentences correctly but will form the habit of knowing when 
he does not know the form of a word and be unwilling to 
guess at its spelling. 
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GRASSHOPPER GREEN. 
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the flower — the protective and attractive flower 
Zeaves covering the more delicate stamens and _pis- 











tils, which are seed making parts. The adaptation 
in number, shape, and size of these flower leaves 
to overlap and cover perfectly the parts when in 
bud, the bright colors and beautiful markings 
telling the insect of the nectar awaiting him, all 
interest the children in Nature’s thoughtful ar- 
rangements. 





The many slender stamens, with their “ pollen 
boxes” delicately balanced on the ends, are ripen- 
ing the pollen just in time to be carried to the 








Grasshopper Green is a comical chap, 
He lives on the best of fare ; 

Bright little jacket and trousers and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 

Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun. 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun ! 


Grasshopper Green has a dozen wee boys ; 
And soon as their legs grow strong, 

Each of them joins in his frolicsome joys, 
Singing his merry song. 

Under the hedge in a merry row, 
Soon as the day is begun, 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun ! 


Grasshopper Green has a quaint little house, 
It’s under the hedge so gay, 

Grandmother Spider, as still as a mouse, 
Watches him over the way. 

Gladly he’s calling the children, I know, 
Out in the beautiful sun ; 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun ! 


* From Songs and Games for Littte Ongs, (Yenks and Walker.) Published by 
' Oliver Ditson Co. 
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By A. C. BoyDEN, Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Insect Life and Flowers. 


S the flowers begin to bloom in abundance the atten- 
A tion of the children is called to the different insects to 

be seen on and about them. The bees are buzzing 
from flower to flower, pushing their heads clear into the 
flower cups for the sweet nectar at the base, guided by the 
color lines, coming out with the yellow pollen from the 
stamens sticking to their hairy covering, and perhaps with 
some stored along the sides of the legs for the “honey 
bread”’ of the young bees. As the bees go to other flowers 
they rub off this pollen on the rough heads of the pistils, 
and thus help to fertilize the flowers, as they prepare the 
fruit with its little seeds for next year. 

Butterflies can be seen lighting on flowers and sucking the 
nectar with their long tongues ; beetles of different sizes are 
crawling into the more open flowers for their share of the 
sweets ; perhaps other insects will be discovered on a similar 
errand, but all come out with the pollen powder sticking to 
them asking to be carried to another flower. In a simple 
way the children are led to see the relation between insect 
and flower life, how each helps the other —the flowers 
attracting the insects by their colors and fragrance to the 
sweets in store; the insects in turn carrying the needed 
pollen from one flower to another to help produce the seeds. 
Nothing in Nature seems to live to itself alone. 

While the out-of-doors observations are going on, the 
indoor exercises on the parts of flowers should emphasize 
the points. The children are led to see the simple plan of 





more robust pistil with its rough head, long tube, 
and seed box at the base. A number of different 
flowers can be examined without tearing them to 
pieces for the plan of the flower to be understood. The 
technical names of the parts will be used as the judgment 
of the teacher deems it wise or as the child need indicates 
the time for more exact names. No richer material can be 
desired for language descriptions and sketches, and many 
a poetic selection adds its beauty to the truth already devel- 
oping itself in the child mind. 


The June Beetle. 


This is one of the best to use for the child to gain an 
idea of beetle life, for its habits are interesting and the 
adaptation of parts plain. 

Habits.— These beetles fly mostly at early morning and 
at evening twilight, among the leaves of such trees as the 
ash, for they are fond of the young leaves and pollen, and 








June beetles 


in the daytime they hang among the leaves of the trees, 
often falling off to the ground, where they are picked up to 
become specimens for school use. They are attracted by 
the lights in the evening and fly into the house, striking 
against the lamps they become further contributions for 
scientific uses. They dig in the ground to lay their eggs, 
and in the spring we find the white grubs with brown heads. 
These grubs eat grass roots, doing considerable damage at 
times, and are ready to change into beetles in May. With 
this knowledge of habits it is easy to direct the observation 
to the important parts. A few living specimens may be 
kept under a glass on twigs of leaves, or in a fernery fitted 
with mosses and twigs, which furnishes an excellent place 
for all insect life. The class specimens may be prepared by 
placing the insects in a mixture of two parts alcohol and one 
part glycerine. After drying, the insects remain flexible for 
examination and are easy to be handled. 

Covering.— The chestnut brown glossy crust serves to 
protect it in more ways than one, the smooth rounded body 
makes it slip easily through the hands, and on the under side 
we find little yellowish brown hairs to which the pollen of 
the ash flowers can stick. Allied to this beetle, and often 
quite as common, is the yellowish Goldsmith beetle of 
similar habits. Quite a collection of beetles may be placed 
in the fernery, and the children will find that they all have 
this hardened crust as a protective covering. ‘The parts 
move easily one on the other, and this jointing structure 
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aids it in moving easily from place to place. 
are jointed in a similar manner. 

Head Parts——While many of these parts are rather small, 
some of them can be distinctly seen. The small eyes on 
the side of the head, looking outward and downward, are 
ready to see food, enemies, or the bright evening lights. 
Just in front of the eyes are the two small feelers with a 
knob of plates on the end of each one to be used in feeling 
its way about. A small plate —— over the mouth, and 
by care we can find the little Sharp jaws that move sideways 
in cutting the leaves of the trees. On other beetles we find 
similar parts which are used in getting and eating their food. 
In most beetles the head is rather small, and in some the 
long feelers are the attractive parts. 


All the beetles 





Mouth of a beetle 


Moving Parts.—Attached to the thorax or middle part 
are the wings and legs. (The under side shows the attach- 
ment of the legs best.) The hard wing covers are lifted up 
as on hinges, the transparent inner wings are unfolded, and 
the beetle is ready to fly. By watching the live beetle the 
children can see how deftly this is done. The protection 
of the wing covers and the way of folding the inner wings 
attracts them. Do beetles fly long distances? Why do the 
inner wings need to be protected? Why should the butter- 
fly have different wings? The six legs, each pair attached 
to a different part of the thorax, are long and slender, 
adapted for crawling rather than running, while the many 
sharp points and claws help it cling to the leaves. The 
middle parts of the legs are toothed to aid in digging in the 
ground when it is ready to lay its eggs. 

Breathing Parts.— By lifting the wing covers the rings of 
the abdomen can be counted, and on the side of each ring 
the little breathing hole appears just as in the other insects 
that have been studied. At the end of the abdomen the 
pointed egg depositor may be seen. 

Other Beetles — By scraping with a net along the edge of 
a pond there may be brought up quite a variety of water 
beetles and their active larve. These can be kept in jars 
of water for a little time, but many of them are inclined to 
eat their neighbors. Nevertheless, the children can observe 
the character of swimming beetles, their smooth bodies, 
paddle-shaped hind legs, rather conspicuous eyes, and inter- 
esting way of gliding through the water. I know of nothing 
quite as interesting for daily observation as a simple fresh 
water aquarium with some plants in it to aerate the water, 
some snails to crawl on the glass and keep it clean, and a 
few aquatic insects to keep things lively. There is abundant 
material for the study of the most enthusiastic nature 
teacher. 

The running ground beetles will be found under stones 
and logs; the “firefly ” that is seen illuminating the fields 
on summer nights is a beetle ; the rose beetle is abroad just 
in time to.eat the tender grape blossoms and continue his 
feeding on the rose bushes ; the potato beetle, with all the 
stages of beetle development, is one of the farmers’ pests ; 
the little hemispherical beetles that eat plant lice are of 
great service. . 

Some of the material suggested is too advanced for little 
children, but the wise teacher will know what to select for 
her own study and what to use with the children. 


“_ 
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Bees and Wasps. 


The teacher will count herself very fortunate who «is situ- 
ated so as to show the children bees in a hive under glass. 
Then the bees can be watched busy at their work, filling the 
six-sided wax-cells with honey. 

Perhaps some friend in the business will supply some of 
the interesting things of the hive, the different cells, some 
of the little grubs in the cells, the honey in the comb. At 
least a few bees may be confined under glass for a time, in 
order that the interesting parts may be seen—the large 
eyes that cover so much of the head and are ready for the 
light on all sides ; the pointed mouth parts that can only be 
indistinctly seen ; the hairy covering that catches the pollen ; 
the wings with the strong veins that enable it to fly so far; 
the legs with sharp points and claws by which it clings to 
the flowers, and some of the children may have felt the 
sting by which it protects itself. Here is a point where 
pictures may wisely be used to supplement. Nests of dif- 
ferent insects will serve to emphasize the industry of insects. 

Any of these lessons which lead the children to observe 
some ¢ruth of Nature worked out by the animals will accom- 
plish the object of Nature study. 


Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sundered without tears. 
Tennyson. 


Red Riding Hood Again. 
By CAROLINE A. PARKER, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


NE is often moved to exclaim, “What errors are 
O committed in thy name, O Nature Study!” Now it is 

the Dawn personified as Little Red Riding Hood to 
bring our pupils into touch with nature. It certainly would 
require a great effort of imagination to make that popular 
“myth” represent Dawn, Daylight and Darkness. The 
interpretation is farfetched, and would only serve to belittle, 
in the children’s minds, the great phenomena of nature, 
instead of bringing them “into touch” with its sublime 
manifestations. 

To use the story as literature, giving it a literal interpre- 
tation, would not be nearly so harmful as to give children 
the idea that Darkness is a wolf that comes to devour the 
Day. 

I once heard a most excellent teacher tell her experience, 
as a child, in regard to a lesson on the blood. Her teacher 
told her that the blood was like a great many little 
workmen, always going about repairing injuries to the body. 

She said that after that lesson she always grew deathly 
sick when she hurt herself or cut her finger, from thinking 
of the hundreds of little workmen running with saws and 
hammers to repair it. So if we are not careful how we per- 
sonify, the children are led to have unnatural and distorted 
ideas of life and nature. 

Darkness is a mystery and a terror to many children, 
and to represent it as a wolf to such children is to do them 
great harm. 

How much better to go to the poets for our descrip- 
tion of nature. Their interpretations not only lend a 
charm to every phase, but lift our souls to higher planes. 
Their words may go with us through all the years to come 
making the Dawn, the Daylight, and the Darkness sublime. 


“The day is done, and darkness 
Falls from the wings of night 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight.” 


“’Tis midnight’s holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding /ike a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world.” 


“ And see — the sun himself! on wings 
Of glory up the east he springs.” 


“(pen the casement and up with the sun! 
His gallant journey has now begun, 
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O’er the hill his chariot is rolled, 
Bannered with glory and burnished with gold.” 


Let us bury Red Riding Hood, with other kindred stories, 
in one deep, wide grave. Let us cover them with the sod 
of a more healthful literature, wherein the flowers of poetry, 
nature’s true interpreter, may thrive and grow and beautify 
the spot where they lie buried. 

(Amen. ED.) 


Units and Tens.* 





—— 
3t= 


ee 
3t + 3u= 3t¢ + Tu= 


Draw squares representing 24, 36, 28, 37. 


*From Arithmetic by Grades. 


Talk About the Sun. 


Children what mekes this room so pleasant? 

Where do we get the light? 

What do we call the time of day when we first see the sun? 

How does the sky look? 

What changes does the sunrise make? 

(The stillness is broken, birds sing, bees hum, flowers open to 
receive its pleasant light, and by and by little boys and girls wake 
up and are ready for work.) 

When we lose sight of the sun what do we call it? (Sunset. ) 

(Make picture on blackboard of sun sinking behind hills, with 
the bright clouds all about.) 

How does the sun look when setting? 

When the light from the setting sun streams along the streets, 
what does it sometimes do? (Light up windows, makes them 
glisten and gleam.) 

Whi n it sets in winter, how does it make the snow look? 

Does the sun set earlier in summer or in winter? 

Watch it set to-night and tell me whether it sets behind trees, 
houses or hills. 

Why do plants that grow out-of-doors all summer freeze when 
winter comes? 

What do plants need? (Heat, air, light, and moisture.) 

Where do they get the heat and light? 

When you play out of doors in summer, which do you like, the 
sunny places or the shady ones? Why? 

Which do you like in winter? 

When does the water freeze in the ponds and the water pipes? 

Why is it colder in the night? 

Are all days sunny? 

What must we do then? (Make sunshine.) 

How can we do this? (By kind words, kind acts, pleasant 
faces, happy hearts.) 

Ask children to tell next day one way they have found of 
making sunshine. 

Teach memory gems, myths and songs in connection with the 
lessons. 

Suurtes { ‘¢Good Morning, Merry Sunshine.” 

** Golden Sunshine.” 


Sunset — ‘‘ The Children’s Hour.” (Longfellow. ) 


Sun's Journey { ‘* Apollo — The Sun God.” 
Myths ‘¢ Pheeton, or His Fatal Trip.” 


Sun’s Heat {‘‘ The Wind, The Sun, and The Traveler.” 
uns ited! *\ (Esop’s Fables.) 


Making Sunshine — ‘‘ Rain and Sunshine,” (Phoebe Cary.) 
‘‘A smile and then two merry eyes 
To make the pleasantest of skies, 
A laugh, or many, if you please, 
To make the sweetest summer breeze, 
All these, if used well and aright 
Will even make a dark day bright.” 
‘« Sunrise.” 
Reading Lessons . Sunset.” 
‘¢ Making Sunshine.” 





The Earth and The Sun. 
Draven | The Sun at Noon. 
Sunset. 
ALICE F. RO.L.Ins. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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The Country Teacher. 


Her Great Opportunities. 


By MARGUERITE BaRNES, Washington, D. C. 


ideas” and “modern school methods” the country 

teacher is very apt to think of her city sister 
as one greatly to be envied®—as perhaps she is in some 
things. But oh, I wonder if half of those same country 
teachers know the blessing that they have in their very 
grasp, far outweighing the coveted “ advantages ” of cities— 
the blessing of the country! Just the very country, itself. 
No, please do not sigh, or smile, or lift your eyebrows. 
Were you “brought up” in the country? What man or 
woman who was, but thanks God with every new springtime 
that, though it be denied now, at least once the knowledge 
of acountry spring was theirs. And if one be a city teacher, 
countrybred, the longing to give these babies that dear love 
of out-doors, grows with the growing of the season. 

“The country ’’— they actually speak of it with bated 
breath and an air of awe and mystery that makes one want 
to laugh and cry. 

And some of them will say, “ I went to the country orce,” 
with the air of a traveler from Fairyland, and a look of 
delighted reminiscence, even in their baby eyes. Ido not 
mean, of course, those children sufficiently blessed in the 
matter of parents to be able to spend their summers in the 
country, though too often even they get only the outside of 
the .great life that is spread before them there; but you 
know the countless children from comfortable workingmen’s 
homes, who know nothing, absolutely, but those homes and 
the streets, except what their teacher gives them. Blessed 
be she, if that be her thought, and if she plans to give them 
all she can. 

No, alas! she cannot take a class of fifty lively six and 
seven-year-olds out into the woods and the fields very often. 
There is only one of her, that one not more than flesh and 
blood. That is just one more of the things that she could 
do if she only had that dear little class of twenty-five that is 
the ideal of every teacher’s heagt, and, let us hope, her 
heritage in the not far distant future. And after all, just 
one trip is such a pitiful bit out of a whole year’s story 
— unless it is followed up carefully and constantly. She 
will take them out when she can, to be sure. She will not 
let it drop there — there will be lessons and stories and 
reminiscences, varied and diverting, let us hope. But more 
than that, she will go out herself — oh, often, will she not, I 
beg ?— and bring back for the children the treasures of the 
spring-land that the little city eyes would hardly see alone. 
She will find not only the hepaticas, but the courage that 
sent them up so soon; not only the bloodroot, but the 
fairy that peeps from its heart of gold; not just an arbutus 
blossom, but a dear little pink-and-white baby. She will 
hear not only the robin’s song, but his spring greeting, and 
his nest-building trials. She will catch the secrets of the 
sky and wind and the inexplicable, inexpressible sense of 
spring, and take them back to her school-room with her 
twigs and buds, and plants and blossoms, and what the long- 
suffering janitor calls “litter” of every kind. She will have 
a bit of it the first thing, and the last thing, with a little 
tucked in here and there between the number and the read- 
ing ; the music and drawing plentifully besprinkled with it, 
not to speak of the countless number stories and words for 
sounding — and yet I don’t believe, if it is done in the right 
way, that those children will be the least bit tired of it. And 
when they are where they want to know, and see and hear 
for themselves — they have gained something they are better 
for all their lives. 


l’ these days of much-quoted “advanced educational 


Amy’s big brother Frank remarked at the tea-table that he was 
to write the Valedictory for graduation. Amy listened atten- 
tively, and not long after was overheard telling a small companion 
that her brother Frank was going to write the ‘‘ Benediction for 
the Exaggeration.” 
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Through Magic Spectacles. 


By Tue Eprror. 


“ My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
master, and saw that he was a smooth round ferule, or an 
improper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused lo obey him. 
Or, he was a piece of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and J 
had a contemptuous pity. But one was a well of cool, deep 
water, and lookiug suddenly in, one day, J saw the stars.” — 
George William Curtis, in “ Prue and J.” 


The Teacher in Vacation. 


“T can’t help it if it doesn’t. sound very friendly, but I’m 
willing to confess I don’t want to go away with “achers on 
a vacation. You looked shocked, but upon my word, girls, 
I'd rather stay at home.” 

The speaker was terribly in earnest and her eyes looked 
very determined. She was battling with memories as well 
as with the prejudices of her little audience, for they were a 
small group of teachers lingering for an “after school ”’ talk, 
— and this time it had turned on vacation. 

“Did you ever go away with teachers Miss Carroll?” 

Everybody turned and there stood the good fatherly prin- 
cipal at the door, hat in hand, pausing just a moment as he 
was about to leave the building. 

When Miss Carroll took omthat “’76 tone ’’ of voice they 
all knew that a “ declaration of independence ’’ was not far 
away. Principal Hartmann liked Miss Carroll in the way he 
enjoyed a good thunder shower—she always cleared the 
air. 

Miss Carroll colored slightly at the unexpected addition 
to their little group, but she stood to her guns. “Yes, Mr. 


Hartmann I have been away with teachers, and —“ I coulda - 


tale unfold!” Six of us went together to the Adirondacks 
once, and it makes me shiver now to hear that place 
mentioned. They nearly drove me wild. In the first place 
there wasn’t any fun in them, and they had no more idea of 
dropping the harness and “letting down” to a good free 
and easy time than the marble statues in a cemetery. They 
were feachers every minute and regular school-ma'ams, too, 
— you know there’s a difference — from morning till night. 
Perhaps you won’t believe me, but I am ready to swear that 
there was never a breakfast dinner or supper in all that six 
weeks, that there wasn’t something said about “ school” 
and “ grade,” during the meal. Why, there came to be a 
significant smile and “ look”’ all around the table when those 
teachers began to talk, for every subject led straight to 
Rome before we were through with it. 

And in our outing tramps; every grand, ravishing view, 
every rare little bit of vegetation, every sunset, even, was 
used as material for — ature Study; I learned to hate the 
words then and I haven’t gotten over it yet.” 

Mr. Hartmann laughed like a school boy. 

“Why J’ve never had any such experiences when I go 
camping out,” he said; “and I believe every one of ts 
fellows were teachers last year in our summer trip.” 

“You! Well, I should think mo¢. Didn’t I envy every 
man I met last summer, having a good time in his own way? 
In twenty-four hours after school is over “for good” this 
summer, every man teacher will have thrown off every sign 
of his honorable “calling” even substituting the flannel 
blouse for the conventional white linen, and will mount a 
bicycle, “go fishing,” and have no end of fun the whole 
vacation through.” 

Ad the teachers could join in the laugh this time, and Mr. 
Hartmann looked so delighted at the coming prospect that 
he seemed to grow ten years younger. 

“Where are you going this summer,”’ asked the principal ; 
“not to Denver of course ?” 

“Yes. Iam going to Denver. I can stand it three days 
at a “ National” very nicely. I enjoy seeing the Moguls 
and the grandeur of it all. I really feel more “ professional ” 
when I come away than Ido when I go. But I never see 
any of that “do or die” determination to be educational at 
a National, not even in the chiefest of them all. TZAey are 
so high up, they don’t need to be stilted. And I must say I 
have some delightful memories of moonlight piazza talks on 
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these occasions when there wasn’t a word mentioned about 
“‘grades,”’ or “nature study’’—and she looked a trifle pensive. 
“No, I am not going to miss Denver. Then Aunt Florry 
meets me and takes me to all the Colorado “sights”’ after- 
wards. I expect to have a lovely time ; but listen !— no/ a 
soul shall know I am a teacher after I have Denver till | 
come home. I am going to be just like other young ladies 
and never a teachery thing will I do till I come back to this 
school-house again. And if I think anybody suspects me 
even I shall begin at once to talk — Tri/by/ 


Through Magic Spectacles. 


A magnificent hotel at Manitou. Crowds of fine people, 
glorious scenery, rarefied air and continuous sunshine made 
this “Saratoga of the West,” a very dream of Paradise to 
Miss Carroll. Each day was a little life in itself ; she didn’t 
hear any “school” talked up here, and nobody would 
imagine the gay popular young lady with the wealthy aunt 
to be a quiet primary public school teacher ten months of 
the year. But it was a little peculiar how much interest she 
manifested toward the throng of little children in the house. 
When these little folks wanted some one to play for them to 
dance, it was a little surprising how Miss Carroll always 
knew it. 

One day it was whispered that little Margie, the gem of 
the flock, was very ill. “She is very hot and restless and 
nothing seems to soothe her.” 

In ten minutes Miss Carroll was by her bedside. In ten 
more the little hands, cooled and quieted, were held in magic 
touch and through the room stole a little kindergarten 
lullaby. 


“ Hush! baby, hush! 
Lambs are drowsily bleating 
Down in the meadows where daisy buds grow.” 


Over and over the melody was repeated, softer and still 
softer till it became a breath, and— Margie slept. After 
days of fever and restlessness that nobody could soothe like 
Miss Carroll the sick little lady grew better and ready to be 
amused. 

Then Miss Carroll rose to her height. Such resources! 
Scissors, gay paper, a little mucilage and a bunch of tooth- 
picks were scattered all over the little white bed. Such 
folding, cutting, pasting and contriving were never before 
seen in Manitou. Other little ones begged to come in and 
the gay music and breezy fun over the “finger plays”’ made 
every body wonder. 

“ Who és she?” 

“T am a primary school teacher and I studied two years 
in the kindergarten,” answered Miss Carroll simply and 
without effort. Her heart had been too deeply stirred in 
these last days to dream of evading the question. 

And was the popular young lady any less interesting when 
it was known she was a teacher? 

Less? They had first liked her as a well bred, generous 
hearted young woman with a broad interest in everything. 
Liking rose to admiration when her noble-hearted sacrifice 
of self revealed rich resources, personal power and extraor- 
dinary genius with children. Admiration touched on 
reverence when the simple words, “I am a teaeher,” told 
the story of the plain devoted everyday life of the gifted 
woman, giving always of her best to the children without 
stint or measure. 

Miss Carroll had learned that it is not in the Josition that 
honor or dishonor lies. 


“The place is dignified by the doer’s deed.” 


A Step Towards God. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
J. G. Holland, 











The Lotus. 


A Bit of Egyptian Art in a Primary School. 
By CAROLINE F. CuTLER, Boston. 


ES, we thought it possible that the babies could appre- 
ciate “ Historic Ornament ” — that they could absorb 
form study and color, based upon the classics. It has 

proved that one class of the second year grade has enjoyed 
a few lessons upon the lotus. 

First, a story of that beautiful flower was told the chil- 
dren, which they have quite intelligently reproduced in their 
own words, as will be seen below. Later, a picture of the 
growing flower was shown them, and also a plaster cast of 
the conventionalized lily and buds. 

Then to each child was given an oblong paper 2” X 4”’ 
upon which, after folding twice, they copied from the black- 
board the design, as shown in Fig. 1. The paper was cut 
upon the pencilled lines, and when opened showed a border 
of flower and bud in alternation. 














Fig. 1 Fig. 2 

In another lesson, a 4” square was folded into eight 
sections, and a unit copied, as before (Fig. 2), forming 
a group design, which was pasted upon a 4” circle of 
paper. 

The nearest approach to the old Egyptian colors found in 
paper are the darker yellow-green and yellow-orange of the 
standard color papers. 

These designs were cut from the green paper and were 
pasted upon the yellow-orange circles. The yellow-orange 
circles were then pasted upon light yellow-orange 4’ 
squares, and these squares laid side by side to form a sur- 
face covering, small corner designs being added to unite 





! 














Fig. 3 


these units. (Fig. 3.) In schools where the brush is used, 
a delicate outline of darker tone completes the design. 
These colors look crude. So does real Egyptian color- 
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ing; but as the children use the typical colors of different 
schools of ornament, the course‘of art progress will be 
impressed. 

In another lesson a freehand drawing of the plaster cast 
was made, and afterward a clay plaque modelled from the 
same cast. 


Pred Nella ge Jypat 


Several applications of lotus decoration have been brought 
to school by the children, thus showing their interest in, and 
appreciation of, even this bit of art culture. 

A good many interesting incidents were connected with 
the lesson. One boy informed me he saw some of the 
people who came from Egypt and they had baskets. He 
ran close and peeped in but there was no lotus there. 

Experience has taught me it is not wise to disregard the 
adventures of these little ones, and upon investigation I 
found he had seen some gipsies. 

When asked to bring something about the lotus one 
little girl came with sonrething wrapped tight in a newspaper. 

She explained, “I couldn’t find any lotus picture but 
papa says this rice grows where the lotus does.” 

But the greatest prize was an “ onion” from Egypt, which 
one child’s mother had bought at a store. Probably im- 
ported with the “ Rose of Jericho.” 

Of one thing I am sure, certain parents will be urged to 
take their children to the Art Museum and among the 
various public buildings to discover the Lotus ornamentation. 


The Lotus. 


In Egypt they do not have much rain. 

The people plant seeds and once a year the river Nile oveflows its 
banks, then they came out to look at the crops. 

If there are not much blossoms the people think they are going to 
starve to dethe. 

The people are so fond of the Lotus that they carve it out on tempels, 
buldings, in side of houses, and paint the lotus on pitures, make pitures 
of it on vases and we carved it on clay this moring. 

WILLIE Moran. 
7 years old, 


The Lotus. 

In Egypt there is not much rain. But there is a river Nile overflows 
its banks and there is a pretty flower pearl white some-thing like the 
pond lily only it has long stems. Its the Lutus. 

After the water is gone the people go out and see if the flower is grow- 
ing nice they know that it is going to be a good seasun. 

RACHEL SIMPSON. 
9 years old, 


Flowers are Cousins to Children. 


Flowers are cousins to children, _ 
So Friederich Froebel thought 
When he planted the Kindergarten, 
Where the children could be taught 
To grow, like the beautiful flowers 
Under the gardener’s care, 
Removing the harsh and ugly, 
Keeping only the good and fair. 


— Fannie F. Copeland, in Kindergarten News. 
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The Three Kingdoms. 


PRIMARY Exercise designed for three purposes : 
I. To impart scientific knowledge and general 
information. 


Il. To cultivate the attention. 
III. To stimulate quick thinking. 


There are three kingdoms — the Animal kingdom, the 
Vegetable kingdom, and the Mineral kingdom. Every- 
thing that you can mention, that is matter, belongs to these 
kingdoms. 


The Animal kingdom includes all animals — everything 
of animal growth, as fur, feathers, hair, horn, wool and silk, 
and all articles manufactured from animal substances. 


The Vegetable kingdom is made up of plants and their 
tissues and products — as wood, grain, cotton, linen, rubber, 
etc. Articles manufactured from these materials also belong 
to this kingdom, as a handkerchief, rubber doll, or sheet of 
paper. 

The Mineral kingdom includes all rocks, minerals, 
precious stones, ores, and everything made of the metals, as 
knives, pens, pins, needles, nails and screws. 


Pick up various familiar objects from the desk, as a pen, 
pencil, crayon, tablet, knife, string, etc., and let the children 
tell to what kingdom they belong, and give the reason for 
their answers; for example — “ The tablet belongs to the 
Vegetable kingdom; for it is paper, and the paper was 
made of rags, and the rags were made of cotton, which grew 
on a plant.” 


Decide to which kingdom all the things in the room be- 
long. Many will belong to more than one, as for instance, 
the desk, which is made of wood (vegetable) ; put together 
with screws or nails (mineral) ; and covered with felt or 
leather (animal.) 


Let each child in turn hold up some article ftom his desk 
or pocket, and tell to which kingdom it belongs. The boy’s 
pockets will prove mines of inexhaustible treasures, and the 
exercise will bring to light buttons of brass, vegetable ivory, 
and horn —representative of the three kingdoms — mar- 
bles, coins, apples, candy, nuts, nails, fish-hooks, and per- 
chance a grass-hopper, frog, or other living subject of the 
Animal kingdom. 


Having made the subject thoroughly understood, develop 
it into an exercise for cultivating attention and quick think- 
ing. 

Mention the name of some familiar object, and calling on 
some child to tell what kingdom it represents. If he fails 
to answer, call upon others in rapid succession, and have 
some child write on the blackboard the names of all who 
fail to answer. 


Beginning with easy objects, work up to more difficult 
ones, each of which may be developed into a little lesson by 
itself if deemed practicable by the teacher. In this way, 
much information can be given in a short time, for little 
minds absorb eagerly and quickly when thoroughly aroused. 

The following list of objects is given as a sample. 


1, Tea; 2, Coffee; 3, Silver Dollar; 4, Paper Dollar; 5, Lard; 
6, Olive Oil; 7, Cotton Thread; 8, Linen Thread; 9, Silk Thread; 
10, Scissors; 11, Basket; 12, Mustard; 13, Mosquitoes; 14, Walnuts; 
15, Leather Shoes; 16, Silver Fork; 17, China Plate; 18, Butter; 
19, Diamonds; 20, Oranges; 21, Eggs; 22, Cider; 23, Stove; 
24, Pepper; 25, Amethyst; 26, Rice; 27, Muff; 28, Chalk; 29, Black- 
board; 30, Bread; 31, Figs; 32, Mirror; 33, Peppermint Drops; 
34, Crackers; 35, Coal; 36, Cheese; 37, Pearls; 38, Broom; 39, Bees’- 
wax; 40, Strained Honey; 41, Bee-bread; 42, Queen Victoria’s Crown; 
43, Needles; 44, Hemp Cord; 45, Rubber Cord; 46, Carpet Tacks; 
47, Sardines; 48, Peanuts; 49, Teapot; 50, Ostrich Plumes; 51, Choco- 
late; 52, Tapioca; 53, Oysters; 54, Oyster-shells; 55, Opium; 56, Ruby; 
57, Chamois-skin; 58, Steel Pen; 59, Quill Pen; 60, Coral; 61, Presi- 
dent of the U.S.; 62, Velvet; 63, Velveteen; 64, Door-knob; 65, Salt; 
66, Nutmeg; 67, Gelatine; 68, Kid Gloves; 69, Thermometer; 70, Dried 
Beef; 71, Water Melon; 72, Washington’s Monument; 73, Foot-ball; 
74, Lacquer-box; 75, Varnish; 76, Rubber Comb; 77, Tortoise-shell 
Comb; 78, Soda; 79, Wine; 80, Water;* 81, Satin; 82, Muslin. 


— Mary P. Anperson in Popular Educator. 


* The naturally solid state of water in the Polar Regions may help the children to 
think of water as a mineral. 
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“Tl Help You and You Help Me.” 


‘* Help one another,” the maple spray 
Said to its fellow leaves one day ; 
‘* The sun would wither me here alone, 
Long enough ere the day is gone; 
But I'll help you and you help me, 
And then what a splendid shade there'll be!” 


‘* Help one another,” the dewdrop cried, 
Seeing another drop close to its side; 

‘This warm south breeze would dry me away, 
And I should be gone ere noon to-day ; 
But I'll help you and you help me, 
And we'll make a brook and run to the sea.” 


Letters from Teachers. 


Dear Editor: 

In the January number of Primary EDUCATION 
I note an article asking for suggestions regarding the 
blackboard reading and I write you telling you how I shall 
use the one in this number. 

I shall cut out the illustrations which are given in the 
reading and any other that I may find suitable to the sub- 
ject, paste them on cardboard. Then cut the reading or 
sentences in parts dividing it if possible into different sub- 
jects illustrated, paste these also on cardboard. Give either 
a picture or reading to each pupil. In this lesson of the 
Eskimo I would call on the one who had the picture of the 
girl to tell me what he had; after he had told me, I would 
then ask, “ Who can tell me her name ?”’ and the one with 
that card will read that sentence telling her name. 

If one holds the picture of the reindeer then ask some 
one else to read me something of the reindeer and talk or 
read me something of each picture. _If there are sentences 
of which there are no illustration, | would then ask if any 
one else could read or tell us something that had not been 
talked about. Of course in some of the sentences the 
person of the pronoun might have to be changed, but that 
would make a language lesson as well as reading. 

I sometimes ask questions im such a way that they are 
obliged to read the full answer from their card ; by doing 
this I get a good expression and natural tone, not the 
common reading tone. 

I have written you this and hope it may be of some use 
even though it may be small. With your paper comes so 
much inspiration, so many kind words, useful work, that a 
teacher can not but give some of that same kindly spirit to 
her little ones. I am a primary teacher and love my work 
and I wish to thank you for the many good things I have 
received from your pleasant paper. 

I read and study every item. I wish to say I am teach- 
ing Miss Fundenberg’s method of which I see you speak in 
your paper. I would like you to see my class of little ones 
mark and sound the new words according to her method. 

Thanking you again, I am 

Columbus, Pa. EMMA SPENCER. 


Another Way. 


Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION : 
I notice in the January number a request to 
know how teachers are using the blackboard stories. 

I have the advanced first grade. I have tried various 
plans, but never one that pleased me until this. 

I put a section of a story upon the board. Then at the 
study hour, paper is passed and that section is neatly copied. 
At the recitation hour, pupils read from these papers ; 
then they are collected. When the next section is put upon 
the board papers are again given out and the work copied 
and read as before. 

When the story is finished, each child’s work is bound 
into a book, and then the whole read in review. 

As an incentive to copying the work nicely and keeping 
the papers clean, the nicest book is tied with a blue ribbon 
and the second best with red. The plan works well. 

Very truly, 


Grand Ledge, Mich. Exia E. Taser. 














Nature Study. 
The Plant at Work. 


By CuHARLEs B. Scott, State Normal School, Oswego, N.Y. 
What the Leaves do for the Plant. 


AVE the children peered into the home of the baby 
H leaves, discovered how carefully each leaf is protected 
and arranged, and how quietly and gently they push 
out and go to work? Have they watched the leaves clothe 
the bare branches, hide from prying eyes the homes of the 
birds, cover the earth with a garment of green, transform 
the face of nature? Have they absorbed something of their 
beauty of protection, order, color and form? 

Then the leaves will never be to them what they have 
been to many of us, mere forms. They are instinct with 
life, fraught with meaning ; they have a work to do. 

The boys and girls have learned something of their work 
—what they do for the world around them, Now comes 
the question, What do they do for the plant? What is their 
special work in the plant? 

The children will be very much interested in studying 
the tendrils of the pea— its fingers, they often call them — 
and their work. The tendrils are (in the pea) parts of the 
leaf. 

Leaf Arrangement. 


Lead the children to discover something of the order in 
which leaves are arranged, supplementing what has been 
learned from the bud study. Little can be done, in this 
respect with the bean and pea. Plants must be selected in 
which the leaf arrangement is simple and easily seen. 

The lilac, maple and milkweed have opposite leaves, that 
is, the leaves are in pairs on opposite sides of the stem, and 
successive pairs are at right angles. In the elm and linden 
each leaf comes from a separate joint and the successive 
leaves alternate on opposite sides of the stem in two rows. 
The botanist would say that they are alternate and two- 
ranked. Many weeds growing flat on the ground, such as 
the plaintain, have the leaves arranged in a rosette, each 
leaf coming in the space between the two leaves below it. 
Other arrangements are too difficult for young children to 
see or understand. These suggested will give the child the 
idea of order in leaf arrangement. ° 

“Why are the leaves arranged in this way?” your chil- 
dren will ask, if you are leading them to think. Does it 
make the plant look better? How would the plant look if 
the leaves were scattered, without any order? If they were 
all on one side? If all were crowded together? This then 
is one reason. Is it the only reason? We shall see. 


The Leaves and the Sun. 


Study the leaves in their relation to light. Notice how 
the leaves of the pea and bean turn to the light. Turn 
some of the plants about. How soon the leaves twist 
around toward the light. Plants in a dark corner or leaves 
hidden by others grow toward the light. Many house 
plants, such as the geranium, show very clearly how the 
leaves arrange themselves so as to get the most light. 

Lead the children to observe —in school, at home, out- 
of-doors, everywhere — how the leaves are all trying to get 
the light, to look at the sun. In some plants, such as the 
mallow, (the common weed from which the children get 
“cheese’’) the leaves follow the sun, facing east in the 
morning and west in the afternoon. Perhaps they will dis- 
cover how the leaf-stalks bend, or lengthen, if necessary, so 
as to bring the leaf to the sun. Something of the use of the 
leaf-stalks (petioles) can be brought out here. 
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Why do the leaves think so much of the sun? Do you 
suppose the sun helps them? Draw from the children what 
they know about the effect of sunlight on the plants and on 
Ask them to turn over boards and stones, and 
notice the plants and leaves which have been hidden from 
the sun. Show them plants which have been in the cellar 
or in the dark. The sun certainly helps the leaves and 
plant. 

Now we can understand why the leaves are atranged in 
order, so that lower leaves are not covered by upper leaves. 
All can see the sun better. Study out-of-doors this relation 
of leaves to the sun. The teacher will find it exceedingly 
interesting. Read, on this topic, Lubbock’s “ Leaves, 
Flowers, and Fruit,” or some of the articles in Newell’s 
“Reader in Botany,” Part I. 


The Leaves and Sun at Work. 


How does the sun help the leaves? Repeat or review 
the experiments suggested last month, showing that the 
roots drink in water with food dissolved in it, and that this 
is carried through the stem to the leaves. ‘The roots must 


take in water every day, to get food for the plant. What 
becomes of the water? 


Invert a clean dry fruit can, closely over a plant. Set the 
plant in the sunlight. Before very long the inner surface of 
the can becomes covered 
with moisture or water. 
If the leaves are removed, 
or the plant is not in the 
sunlight, little water will 
be seen. 

The following simple 
experiment, from Good- 
ale’s “ Physiological Bot- 
any,” will help the chil- 
dren to see and under- 
stand what the leaves and 
sun do. 

“Take six or eight 
fresh, large, healthy 
leaves, two tumblers filled 
to within an inch of the 
top with water, two 
empty, dry, clean tum- 
blers, and two pieces of 
card, each large enough 
to cover the mouth of 
the tumbler. Near the 
middle of each card bore 
three or four holes, each 
large enough to allow the 
stalk of a leaf to pass 
through. Put the leaf- 
stalks through the holes, 
far enough to hang quite 
deep in the water, turn 
the empty tumblers up- 
side down, one over each card, so as to cover the broad 
part or blade of the leaves. Place one pair of tumblers in 
the sunlight, the other in a shady place. In five or ten 
minutes examine the inverted tumblers.” 

Thus the pupils will learn that one part of the work of the 
leaves is to throw out the water which the roots take in. 
The microscope shows us that each leaf has, mainly on its 
lower surface, thousands of little pores, much too small to be 
seen by the eye. (Each apple leaf is said to have about 
one hundred thousand of these pores,) through which water 
passes. The sun helps the leaves, partly by turning the 
water to vapor and thus causing it to pass out more quickly. 
Why are leaves (the blade) so flat, or “spread out” ? 

Compare the throwing out of water by the leaves (Trans- 
piration, the botanists call it) with the throwing out of water 
by the skin, or perspiration. Perhaps the children can dis- 
cover, in old leaves, that the leaf too has a skin. 

Bring out here the use of the veins — to carry water and 
to support the leaf; also the relation between the arrange- 
ment of the veins and the shape of the leaf. Why do the 
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veins run out to the very tip of the teeth or divisions of the 
leaf, as in maple leaves. 

Another part of the work of the leaf can only be brought 
out by analogy. Talk with the children about their breath- 
ing, why and how they breathe, and tell them that the plant 
too has to breathe and that it breathes through these thou- 
sands of little mouths in the leaves. The sun aids the 
plant in its breathing. 

If the children know a little about the need of fresh air 
perhaps they can get something from the fact that the 
leaves breathe in (mainly) the impure air (carbonic oxide ; 
but do not give the term to the children) that we, and all 
animals breathe out, and breathe out (mainly) the pure air 
(oxygen) that we and all animals need. ‘Thus the leaves are 
constantly keeping the air pure for us. 

Are not the leaves busy? They are the workshop of the 
plant. We have not learned about all their work yet. ‘The 
microscope shows us that in each leaf, under the skin and 
between the veins, are thousands of little green bodies, which 
give the leaf its color. Each green body is a worker. With 
aid of the sun, they make, out of the water and food taken 
. in by the roots and the air breathed in by the leaves, the 
starch and sugar and other things with which the plant builds 
or makes new roots and stems and leaves. From this 
starch and sugar is made the sap, which helps the buds to 
grow. 

Are not the leaves wonderful, wonderful, wonderful things, 
better than any fairies that ever lived? And is it strange 
that Mother Nature takes such care of them? 


The Flowers and their Work. 


“Tn all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things.” 


“ And with childlike, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 
—Longfellow. 


The flowers. How shall 
we study them? 

The flower is the summit of the plant kingdom. It is as 
perfect :in detail, as marvellous in structure, as beautiful in 
color and form, as anything in nature. The flower was the 
favorite object lesson of the Great Teacher. It has been an 
inspiration to the poet, a messenger of peace to the troubled 
and anxious, a means of brightening and uplifting darkened 
hearts and homes. 

Shall we consider the flower simply as something for boys 
and girls to pick to pieces and throw away? Shall we 
teachers in the elementary school follow the lead of so 
‘ many in high school and college, and teach our pupils to 
regard the flower, mainly, as something to be picked apart, 
or “analyzed”’, and described, and perhaps pressed out of 
shape and laid away, scarcely to be looked at again? 

In the upper grades, more or less “ analyzing”’ is neces- 
sary. Even this can be done, with older children, in such 
a way as to to make the pupils more reverent toward the 
flowers. 

If we make our flower study, with our little folks, a mere 
pulling into pieces and study of parts, we shall degrade the 
most beautiful of God’s works. We shall miss the oppor- 
tunity of all opportunities to open the child’s eyes and 
mind to the beautiful, the uplifting and ennobling in the 
works of God,to the highest and best thoughts of man. 

The study of flowers has been purposely left to the last. 
We want to impress very deeply the fact that plant study is 
not merely or mainly flower study. We want to preserve 
our wild flowers. We want our boys and girls —- and their 
teachers —to realize that the flowers are the richest gems 
in the treasury of nature, which we are opening before their 
eyes. 


How shall we approach them? 


Suggestions for Flower Study. 


What shall we study in the flower? 
First. Its development and unfolding, bringing out its 
relations to the plant. 
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Second. Its beauty and the beautiful thoughts it has 
inspired. 
Third. Its work or function, to produce new plants. 


Fourth. How is it fitted for its work, a little of structure 
and parts and plan. 

Of course your children have studied flowers for months 
without knowing it. 
You have had flowers 
in your school-room. 
They have watched 
them, cared for them, 
loved them, grown 
more like them. 

Connect the flower 
study with the plants 
growing in the school- 
room. The bean or 
pea has not finished 
its work. Roots have 
gone far into the 
ground. Stems have 
grown long and _ vigor- 
ous. Scores of leaves 
have unfolded and gone 
to work. Still the 
plant grows. What is 
it going to do now? 

Watch the buds 
forming just between 
Why are they there? Are they 
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the leaves and the stem. 
better protected ? 

Watch this flower bud unfold. At first it is all wrapped 
in green. Later it grows out of this green coat. What is 
the use of this green coat (the cup or calyx, coming from a 
Greek word meaning to cover?) How many parts does it 
have? 


Watch the unfolding of the white or colored part. It is 
called the corolla, from a word meaning a little crown. 
Why? ; 

While waiting for further developments other flowers may 

be watched and studied (not picked to pieces.) Begin 
with a bright, simple thought—a line or two on the black- 
board —from the poet. This may give the needed atmos- 
phere. Dwell on their beauty of color and form and fra- 
grance. Compare parts with pea or bean. 
. Now, perhaps, sharp eyes (sharper than the eyes of their 
teacher, often) can see little threads, (the stamens) around 
a thicker green thread (the upper part of the pistil.) Don’t 
be in @ hurry to give the names. Clear, definite ideas first. 
After struggling for some time to express these ideas they 
will welcome the name. 

What is the work of the flower? Everything works for it. 
It is so well cared for. It unfolds carefully. It is so beau- 
tiful and perfect. What does it do? 

Make the world look beautiful? Yes. Bring happiness 
to all about it? Yes. Make us think pure, beautiful 
thoughts? Yes. That is a great deal, isn’t it? 

But this is not all. Do you know boys and girls, that 
way down in the flower a wonderful secret is hidden? Well, 
there is— more wonderful than anything we have found 
yet. Shall we watch carefully? It may take several days. 
And when any one discovers it you will tell the others, but 
just come and whisper it to me. We want all to discover it, 
each for himself. 

The children watch the development of the flower and the 
growth of the pod with the most intense interest. I have 
seen a roomful of unruly pupils transformed by a bean-plant 
—and a wise teacher who knew how to make use of the 
plant. 


Will not such work (supplemented in later grades by a 
study of fertilization in the flower and of the development 
and life history of some animals) lay the foundation for a 
better understanding of the mystery of beginnings? 
Through the flower, that emblem of all that is pure, cannot 
our boys and girls absorb a purer, holier conception of 
reproduction, of the origin of life ? 

Review the essentials in the whole cycle of development 
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from seed to seed, the formation, growth, work, and adapta- 
tion for work of each part. Strive to leave with the children 
the idea of the plant as a whole. 

When the seeds are formed, the plant begins to die. 
Why? At first, how much was done for the plant. How 
carefully Mother Nature (Who?) protected and fed it. 
Why? How little the plant could do at first. How much 
it did do in making the world brighter and happier. Now 
all its work is done, well done. Can the teacher ask for a 
better closing thought. 








The work well done 


How we Came to Have Buttercups. 


Did you ever hear of the pot of gold hidden at the end 
of the rainbow? Some people think it is there now, but 
they are mistaken, for a long time ago somebody found it. 
How he happened to find it, nobody knows, for a great 
many yeople have searched in vain, and have never even 
been able to discover that the rainbow has any ends at all. 
The man who found it was very selfish and did not want 
anybody to know, for fear they might want some of his 
money. So one night he put it in a bag, which he s!ung 
over his shoulder, and walked across the fields toward a 
thick wood where he meant to hide it. 

In the bag was something besides the gold — something 
so small that the greedy man had not noticed it. It was a 
hole, and, as he walked on, one by one the gold coins fell 
out into the grass. When he reached the wood and found 
all his money gone, he hurried back to search for it, but 
something strange had happened. It was a midsummer 
night, and the fairies were having a dance out in the 
meadows. They were good, loving, little people, and 
despised selfishness above everything. One little fairy spied 
the glittering gold among the grasses. She had seen the 
greedy man passing by, and knew he would soon be back to 
hunt for his treasure. “It will do him no good,” she said, 
“if he hides it away, and neither will it help anybody else. 
I will change it into something that will give joy to rich 
and poor.” 

When the greedy man reached the meadow he could see 
no gold money, but in its place were bright, yellow flowers 
— buttercup gold for the children. 

— Buttercup Gold and Other Stories. 


Can You do Better? 


The following list of words were pronounced to 291 
school teachers. ‘The number following the word shows the 
number of teachers out of 291 that missed the word. It 
would seem that there is plenty of room for improvement on 
spelling for the majority of teachers. 

alacrity, 86 apothecaries, 67 





accommodate, 140 
alphabetical, 38 
collegiate, 46 
censurable, 93 
coalesce, 141 
christening, 45 
debility, 9 
extolled, 129 
elementary, 20 
emissary, 141 
favorites, 14 
February, 31 
grammatical, 50 
homily, 90 
incomparable; 84 
Ithaca, 133 
limiting. 11 
liberal, 7 
legality, 23 
marriageable, 98 


avaricious, 84 
affirmation, 60 
committees, 110 
consoled, 14 
ceremonial, 52 
consensus, 230 
differentiate, 129 
economic, 70 
effervescent, 106 
embarrass, 169 
feminine, 33 
financial, 30 
guarantee, 85 
inseparable, 77 
intelligent, 36 
inflammatory, 170 
legislature, 44 
lathes, 53 
mirrors, 22 
matinee, 68 
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moneys, 106 medicinal, 42 
mercantile, 81 nutritious, 92 
nullify, 54 omitted, 41 
obsequies, 78 pluralities, 28 


prejudice, 112 
permissible, 180 
quarantine, 82 
phosphorescence, 
paroled, 93, 
possessed, 51 
rheumatic, 32 
resistance, 30 
sensible, 40 
sustenance, 95 
sewerage, 57 
subordinate, 22 
susceptible, 93 
Tammany, 18 


parliamentary, 132 
professor, 51 
pitiless, 44 
partisan, 57 
Poughkeepsie, 41 
regretting. 60 
requirement, 25 
suffrage. 118 
soliloquy, 125 
Susquehanna, 59 
suburbs, 82 
sinecure, 128 
Tennessee, 53 


“Fastened on Tight.” 


(For Teachers.) 
By L. M. C. 


" AMMA,” said papa Willton, looking across the table 
at his wife as they sat at breakfast, “ I think we will 
change the Baby’s name. 

than Margueriée.” 

And would you be- 
lieve that this same 
papa went on calmly 
eating his muffin, wholly 
unaware of the cruel 
tumult he had roused in 
the heart of his baby 
daughter. 

Happening to look up 
presently he caught 
sight of — such a. look 
from great brown eyes 
filling with reproachful 
tears, that perhaps he dimly realized that chi/dren had some 
rights to be consulted after reaching the mature age of three 
years. Baby’s fork and bread were suspended in mid-air, as she 
slowly tried to grasp this strange thought. Aer name which 
she had always supposed belonged toher, as much as did her 
eyes or her hands — did not papa, mamma, grandma and 
everyone a/ways call her Marguerite —“ her name changed.” 
Papa was mistaken. 

Suddenly she spoke —‘“ No, no, papa, tan’t change 
Baby’s name — it’s fastened on “gh¢.” The question was 
settled, but for days, even weeks this small child eyed her 
dear papa with sad suspicion and questioned him appeal- 
ingly whenever he came near. “ Papa, you tan’t change 
Baby’s name, tan you papa dear? Baby loves her name, 
it’s on tight.” 

The child has never forgotten, and to this day, if any one 
accidently calls her Margave?¢ they are apt to be looked upon 
with suspicion and dislike. 

Only a Baby’s name ! — Only a child’s small (?) posses- 
sions ! 

O, “eachers / a plea here for the little childish treasures 
that are “fastened on tight,” that we hastily take from the 
children and think no more about them. Just as “tight ” to 
the little hearts as are our most cherished books, pictures 
and greater possessions interwoven with our lives. Shall 
there not be a second careful thought, ere we too hastily 
“brush aside” these treasures, merely to suit our own 
convenience ? 


I like Margaret better 





‘¢There’s one thing about me that I don’t understand,” said 
Tommy, thoughtfully, ‘‘and that’s why it is that making marks 
on wall-paper is such lots of fun, and making ‘em in copy-books 
in school is such hard work.” 





When Lina first saw the baby kitten its eyes were not yet open, 
and she was told that the poor little kitty had no eyes. ‘Give 
me a pencil, and I’ll make it a few,” was the prompt reply. 
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The Little Number Children. 


By LILLIAN SmiTH, Warner School, Philadelphia. 


HE term was drawing to a close, and the constant 
T reviewing of number combinations was becoming very 
tiresome. ‘The teacher was thinking of this as she 
stood at the window, watching the children at play. _ Just 
then, two children skipped by with their jumping rope. 
How they did enjoy the exercise! What fun and laughter ! 
The teacher smiled involuntarily, and then her thought 
traveled back to the nextlesson. “If I could only make 
the numbers jump rope! Well, why not?” And then the 
plan slowly formulated itself in her mind. 
The children came in from their recess bright and happy. 
“You enjoyed your recess didn’t you children? It is 
such pleasant weather for jumping rope. One day, just like 
this, Mrs. 8 sent her children out to jump rope. Mrs. 8’s 
oldest girl is named 7, and she told 7 that she should take 
one of her little sisters with her. Now, whenever 7 went 
out, she always took the same little sister. This was the 
baby of the family and her name is’””— 





de hool 


bar bl Pa 


“ One,” answered the children, catching the idea at once. 

“Yes, 7 and 1 skipped off fogether”’ (as ‘together’ was 
said, the teacher placed + between the figures, and drew 
over them a little curved 
line for the jumping rope.) 
“Who jumped with 2? 
with 3? with4?” “Yes, 
4 jumped with the little 
sister that had the same 
name.” 

“They must have been 
twins,” suggested one of 
the children. 

“Yes, we will call them 
Mrs. 8’s twin children. 
Now I will draw Mrs. 8’s house. See! She is standing at the 
door and sending her little ones off to school. ‘Come 3,’ 
she calls, ‘ run off with your sister.’ Then 3 runs off with 
which one? and who goes with 2? and of course, little 1 
waits for whom ? 
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“Sometimes, in the evening, when the lessons are all 





learned, Mrs. 8 plays a little game with her children. It is 
called, ‘ Hunt Your Partner.’ First, Mrs. 8 stands up and 
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2 stands on the right side of her. Then Mrs. 8 claps her 
hands and says, ‘Run away, little 2, and hunt your partner.’ 
(As ‘ run away’ was said, the teacher placed — between the 
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figures 8 and 2.) Then 2 skipped across the floor (= was 
drawn for the floor) and found her partner. Who was her 
partner? (as the answer was given, the 6 was placed after 
=.) Then Mrs. 8 calls 3, and plays the same game with 
her, and then with 1 and 4. After each one finds her part- 
ner, they all form a ring with their jumping rope and the 
mother stands in the middle while they sing a merry song.” 

Then the children were told to draw Mrs. 8’s house with 
the children in it, and also to draw them jumping rope, and 
playing “ Ring a Round a Rosie.” As can be imagined, 
they did this in a very different spirit from the one in which 
they usually wrote 3 + 5 = 8;2-+46= 8. 

The next day was rainy, and, as 9 was the number to be 
reviewed, the class first had a little talk about Mrs. 9’s chil- 
dren going to school in the rain. Then they were told to 
draw the children as they 
walked along under their 
umbrellas. 

A little later in the term 
when the hills were cov- 
ered with snow, Mrs. 10's 
children went sledding ; in 
the spring, they went out 
for wild flowers; when 
Decoration Day came, the 
little number children had 
a parade, Mrs. 10's leading 
the way,-Mrs. 9’s and‘’Mrs. 8’s following, and all marching 
along, two by two, in the most decorous manner ; finally, when 
the weather became very warm, Mrs. 8 took her children out 
to the park for a picnic. What a delightful time they had! 
Almost as delightful a time as the real children had when 
they drew the picture. They never seemed to tire of repre- 
senting their little number friends as taking part in their own 
pleasures. 

These little devices were never given at-the beginning of 
the term, as they were merely intended as a memory drill ; 
and memory was not allowed to take the place of reason. 
It was not until they had seen for themselves and understood 
perfectly that 6 and 2 made 8, that they were introduced to 
Mrs. 8’s older and younger child. 
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Reading Lesson for First Grade. 


O, see Mrs. 8! See stands at the door. She says, “ Run to schoo’, 
little ones, or you will be late.” Just see 3 and § skip off fogether/ 6 
will go with 2, but 7, will let little 1 go with her. I do not see the 
twins. Are 4 and 4 still in bed Mrs. 8? O, the lazy little twins! 


A Merry Thought. 


If all the little children dear 
Who are glad vacation days are here 
Should stand in a line with their books and slates 





Mrs.9s Aildrew qoung te shoot. 


They'd reach across the United States, 
And then if they counted one, two, three, 
And laughed — what a long, long laugh ’twould be! 


— Anna M. Pratt. 
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Sing Little Bird. 


Sing, little bird, O sing! 
How sweet thy voice and clear! 


How fine thy airy measures ring, 
The sad old world to cheer! 


Bloom, little flower, O bloom ! 
Thou makest glad the day ; 

A scented torch, thou dost illume 
The darkness of the way. 
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Daiice, little child, 0 dance! 
While sweet the small birds sing, 

And flowers bloom fair, and every glance 
Of sunshine tells of Spring. 


O bloom, and sing, and smile, 
Child, bird, and flower, and make 
The sud old world forget a while, 
Ite sorrow for your sake! 
Celia Thaxter. 
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/Eolus, the Keeper of the Winds. 


By HELEN BECKWITH. 


Ulysses had been to war. 

He was a brave soldier and loved his country. 
But now the war was over. 

He was going home. How glad he was! 

“T have been gone so long,” he said. 

“How glad my wife will be to see me ! 

And my dear little boy will be glad, too. 

He is not a little boy now. Ten years is a long time. 
What a big boy he must be ! 

Oh, I wish I could fly to them!” 

But Ulysses could not fly. 

He must go by boat, and his home was far away. 


At last the boats were ready. Ulysses and his men set sail. 


Days and days went by. 

They did not have a pleasant time. 
They had ever so much trouble. 

But at last they saw land. 

“I hope we can rest here,” said Ulysses. 
“ We are all so tired. 

I hope the people will be kind to us. 

We need some food to eat. 

We shall need food to take with us, too. 
Will they give us some?” 

They rowed the boats to land. 

Some one came to meet them. 

This was AZolus. ®olus lived on the island. 


He took care of all the winds. He kept them in a cave. 


He was glad to see Ulysses. 

“Stay with me and rest,” he said. 

So Ulysses stayed many days. 

But one bright day he said : 

“1 must start for home now.” 

Then A£olus told the men to load the boats with food. 
‘«‘] have one thing more for you to put in,” A¥olus said. 
« Wait here till I come back.” 

He had a big bag in his hand. 

The bag was made of skin. 

He went to a cave not far away. 

“ West Wind !” he called. 

West Wind came out. Then A®olus went into the cave. 
He put the other winds into the bag. 

There was cold North Wind. ; 
There was warm South Wind. 

And there was rainy East Wind. 

He put some little breezes in, too. 

Then he tied the bag with a silver cord. 

He took it to the boats. “ Put this in,” he said. 

He told Ulysses what was in it. 


“If it is too cold, let out South Wind,” he said. 

“Tf it is too hot, let out North Wind. 

If you wish to go east, let out East Wind. 

Open the bag just a little. Call the wind that you need. 
I did not put West Wind into the bag. 

She will blow you from the shore. 

She will go with you to help you. 

You may not need any other wind. 

If‘ you do not, open the bag when you get to land. 
The winds will all fly home. You must watch the bag. 
Do not tell the men what is in it.” 

“That is good,” said Ulysses. 

“Thank you, AZolus. Good-by.” 

Away they sailed. How softly the wind blew! 

How still the water was! Yet the boats sailed very fast. 
Nine days went by. 

All this time Ulysses watched the bag. 

He would let no one touch it. 

He watched it day and night. 

But now he was so tired that he fell asleep. 

The men saw he was asleep. 

“ Now we will open the bag,” they said. 

“ We will see what is in it. It may be full of gold. 
We will each have a share. Ulysses will not know. 

He is asleep.” So they untied the silver cord. 

Out came all the winds. Oh, how they blew! 

They were so glad to be free. They blew north and south. 
They blew east and west. The waves came into the boat. 
“What shall we do?” said the men. 

Ulysses woke up, but he could not help them. 

The winds blew for hours. But at last they grew tired. 
Then they flew home, but they blew the boats back, too. 
£olus heard the winds. 

He came to meet them. 

He saw the boats. 

The men saw him, and cried: 

“Oh, please tie up the winds again !” 

“No,” said A£Zolus. 

“* Ulysses cannot trust you. 

The winds are tired. 

They may rest in the cave now. 

West Wind shall not help you. 

You must help yourselves. 

You will have to row Ulysses home.”’ 

So they took the oars and rowed away. 

They had to row day after day. 

What hard work it was! 

“Why did we untie the bag?”’ they said. 

They said this over and over. 

It was a long time before they saw land again. 

Don’t you think they were glad when they did see it? 
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Color. 


A parting word from Mr. Bailey. 


My fellow’ Teachers: 

During these ten months we have been study- 
ing color, not to reproduce it, not to become painters, but 
to become intelligent observers. 

If during this time we have learned to look for color, to 
image a standard tone as we image the letter O, to love color 
and to rejoice in its purity and loveliness, our lives have 
become by so much richer and more nearly whole. 

If we have opened the eyes of our pupils to see another 
entrance into the world of beauty, and have awakened in 
their hearts a desire to go up and possess the land, we have 
not labored in vain though they know not violet-red from 
red-violet, and cannot tell a dominant harmony from an 


analogous. 


“O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 
I laugh at the love and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet?” 


The best we give dur pupils cannot be weighed and 
numbered and percented. The best is spiritual. The 
magic touch which leads a boy to exclaim of his teacher 
“Whether he be a sinner or no I know not; one thing I 
know that whereas I was blind now I see ;”— that is the 
mark of the teacher who is remembered with eternal grati- 
tude. ' 

Let us covet earnestly the best gifts. 

Henry T. Baley. 


Grass-Flowers. 


*‘T should like to be a beautiful wild rose,” said Ada as 
she was out in the fields one day with her mother. “I 
would like to be any flower in the world ; but as for grass, 
just common green grass, I shouldn’t think anybody would 
want to be that.” 

She looked down at the grass as if she thought it very 
common and plain indeed. 

“And yet no flowers in the world are more wonderful 
than these little grass flowers,’’ said her mother. 

“T didn’t know it had any,” said Ada. 

Her mother took a magnifying glass from her pocket, and 
- Ada looked through it at one of the tiny grass flowers. 

“Oh!” she said, “ how beautiful ! ” 

“Yes, and to think of the hundreds of such wonderful 
little flowers on one plant, and the fields full of them! 
Watch them when the wind blows.” 

As the breeze came, the slender stems swayed before it, 
and the color of the whole meadow was changed, as the 
surface of the water darkens under the wind. 

“ You will make up your mind, if you watch, that there is 
nothing in the world much lovelier than this common 
grass,” said Ada’s mother. “ And then think of the good it 
does!” 

“ Think of the great fields where the herds of cattle get 
their daily supply of rich tender grass all through the long 

bright summer. Think of the rocky pastures where these 
— happy beasts roam all day, and at night lie down beneath 
the stars !”’ 

Ada looked down at her rose. 


“TI believe grass is better 
than roses,”’ she said, Cc. 


“Infancy is the perpetual Messiah which comes into the 
arms of fallen men, and pleads with them to return to 
Paradise.” — Emerson. 





One Friday Afternoon. 


By ELEANOR Root, Galesburg, Ill. 


WAS thinking wearily of the iron-clad edict issued by 
| “the Board” in some pre-historic period of the Mill- 
edgeville school’s existence — but still green and flourish- 
ing as a bay-tree — that Friday afternoon was to be devoted 
sacredly and sedulously to compositions, when a bright 


thought struck me. To be sure! Why had it not entered 
into my mind to conceive of it before? It certainly was 
not so wildly original as to require any great amount of 
intellect ! 

I had—as who has not? —suffered intermittently and 
been strong while correcting the multifarious epistolary 
effusions which had poured down upon my devoted head 
when letters were the order of the day. 

I had brought forth the scrap-books of my youth and 
offered them up on the altar of the “New Education,” 
relentlessly tearing therefrom the pictures best suited to the 
tender years and the tenderer comprehensions of my chil- 
dren, and discriminatingly distributed the same as incentives 
to greater brain activity. 

But now there was to be a change, which, though not 
startling, would, I knew, prove welcome after the monoto- 
nous round I have just touched upon. To augment the 
pleasure of the innovation, I determined to tell my school 
that I was to be one of them that afternon, and try my very 
best, t6o. Then I went to work. 

By half-past one, three little Kate Greenaway girls were 
smiling from the front board — and, descending a steep hill 
on the side board, was a melancholy youth meditatively gaz- 
ing down, as he walked, over the declivity’s sheer descent. 

The pictures, of course, had not the remotest connection 
with each other. I simply essayed two subjects for variety. 
I wished to offer a choice of subjects to my flock. 


The time was up, and now the efforts were to be read. 
What sparkling eyes! What glowing cheeks! “Surely,” I 
thought, “this has been a successful afternoon. Children 
cannot put their hearts into any work as these children 
have, and not be benefited !” 

The first I called upon was little Marie. She arose tim- 
idly and stepped to the platform, but a moment later was 
telling in a brave voice enough how Dorothy and Angelina 
and Gladys played they were real people, though they were 
nothing but bisque dolls, and had a tea-party, and_ talked 
about what a nice teacher Miss Stevens was (your scribé !) 
— and how they would like to go to school again, only they 
were too big — and how they hoped the Nebraska sufferers 
were warm and not hungry any more —“ And then they 
went home and went to sleep, and when they woke up they 
were just dolls, and didn’t know anything more!” added 
Marie, brilliantly irrelevant, as she made ‘her parting bow, 
and passed down to her seat. 

The next pupil I called upon was a boy, whose paper, as 
I glanced at it, seemed to bear the impress of a poetic 
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mind, for.the following lines were written thereon, and ren- 
dered a moment later with a good deal of gusto: 


“ Three little maids 
From school are we; 
Our shoes are tight ? 
» You plainly see. 
We are in awful agony! 
Three little maids from school.” 


This was the only metrical version offered, and conse- 
quently made a profound impression upon us all ! 

Time and space forbid my giving more than one more 
production, although I should like to tell of the three sis- 
ters whose favorite recreation was joining hands and “ strik- 
ing latitude” ( striking attitudes, 1 found upon inquiry what 
was meant!) —the girls who became good and great 
because they never told a lie and studied hard —to say 
nothing of the various other efforts to which we listened 
with unflagging interest. 

As I say, but one more effusion is to be given, and for 
that one I chose Ulysses Cleveland Scott’s. ‘To appreciate 
it fully, you must understand that Ulysses Cleveland is the 
most dignified, the most clerical in appearance of all the 
members of my flock. He never smiles; in fact, his whole 
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attitude, seemingly, toward the world at large betokens 
uncompromising severity. Perhaps, for this reason, he dis- 
dained to write a thesis, the subject matter of which should 
owe its inspiration to three damsels. However that may be, 
he gazed long and meditatively at the embryo man, and then 
wrote ; 

“ Does — the — boy — go — up? 

No,— the — boy — does — not — go — up. 

The — moon — goes — up. 

The — moon — is — made — of — green — cheese. 

Run — John —run!” 
which, I think you will agree with me, was good, and decid- 
edly to the point! 

Monday morning, I am to read my composition as a 
grand finale. That, at least, is what it is expected to be — 
for the children have insisted it should be “saved till the 
last!” I fear, however, that the spiciness, the naive#é, the 
charming freshness, which characterized their efforts will be 
sadly lacking in mine. But then, should not one be con- 


tent to fill in the background —the harmless, necessary 
background — for the scintillations, the high lights, which 
ever and anon emanate from the active intellects of 
les bons enfants? 





Primary Geography for June. IX. 


By Zon1A BaBER, Cook County Normal, Englewood, Ill. 
Work of Running Water. 


E have been watching, during the year, the changing 
forms of life, of plants and animals; we have ob- 


served the effect of heat, cold, wind, etc., upon the 
life and function of vegetation and animals. The landscape 
of which the life forms so pleasing a part, has birth, life and 
death just as a flower. The tall, majestic tree owes 
no more to moisture for its life and beauty than does 
the landscape for its graceful contour. Running 
water is the mightiest of Dame Nature’s chisels 
which she uses in sculpturing landscape. No 
Michael Angelo can rival her in beauty of curve and 
force of composition. 

The majestic hill, the peaceful valley, the smiling 
plain and .the noisy waterfall she has quietly and 
artistically chiseled from the great earth block. We 
cannot see a tree grow, yet we see that it is higher 
and higher as the days pass by. We may not ob- 
serve the growth of the valley, yet we see that it has 
deepened and widened as time elapses. The hills 
which have been declared “ eternal’’ die so slowly 
we think them ever young when compared to our 
short lives. Yet after each rainstorm, each season of 
thawing and freezing we see they have lost much of 
their “mortal coil.” The waterfall near which you 
played when a child, you find has moved up the 
river when you return in after life. 


“ So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed, 
That wither away to let others succeed; 
So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told.” 


It is with this key we read the illumed pages of Nature’s 
book of landscapes. So simple are the A B C’s of Nature’s 
language, even the little child can grasp them, and soon 
begin to translate the numerous volumes in her great library. 
Life is so short that only a few pages of the great book can 
be read; and he who begins in childhood has lighted a 
flame which will illumine his entire life. 





This is the time of year when the school houses should be 
closed and the schools assemble in fields and groves. How 
can we with conscience hold the children in an ugly school- 
room, giving them “The cat,” ‘A cat,” “ My cat,” 4 -+ 2 
= 6,3 +5 = 8, when a heaven of “singing birds”, 
“babbling brooks” and nodding flowers are awaiting 
them ? 

Of the numerous lines of delightful study which are found 
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(Ill. 1.) Gullies or young valleys 


in a June landscape we shall only indicate one as a basis for 
physiography, that of running water. 

From a little seed the great redwood trees of California 
have grown, so the first drop of rainfall on a slope may give 
birth to a little gully, which may expand into a Colorado 
cafion or Mississippi valley. 

A visit to a railroad cut, a bank of a ditch, or any exposed 
slope will show the beginnings of our great river valleys. 
We notice that little gullies have been formed during a rain 
which are dry when the rain has ceased. (lll. I.) 

After the next rainstorm we see they have grown deeper 
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and wider, some expanding more rapidly than others and 
absorbing their neighbors. Between the gullies is left a 


ridge which represents a mountain range which may be cut 
by tributaries to the main gully, into separate mountains. 

The mountains of Norway, the Catskills and many moun- 
tains of the earth are nothing more than the ridges of a 
plateau left between valleys. 





(ill. 2) A waterfall 


We may watch our gullies until one has absorbed so many 
of its neighbors that it occupies the entire slope and may in 
time extend to the limit of the land. Why did one gully 
grow faster than another? Where are the gullies largest? 
Why? Where are they narrowest? Why? Why do they 
grow from the upper part? What has become of the 
material worn away ? 

We see the baby valley is narrow and deep in the newest 
part, and wide and shallow in the older part; that the 
material washed out is dropped where the 
slope is less inclined. In this bank may 
be read the erosive history of the earth. 
Valleys, like trees, require constant mois- 
ture for most rapid development. In regions 
of continuous rainfall valleys grow broad 
and wide, while in regions of little mois- 


ture deep and narrow valleys sometimes called caiions are’ - 


developed. (Ill. 2.) 

After each rain we notice that the little gullies in the bank 
were dry and lay dormant, disturbed only by the wind, until 
the next rain deepened and expanded them. After many 
years the deepest one will be worn down below the upper 
surface of underground water, then a river comes to live in 
in the basin. 

A valley grows so slowly we cannot see our gully sink 
itself to find a permanent stream. We can, however, find 
valleys in all stages of growth, so we shall visit a little brook 
basin which has carried farther the work the rain began. 
How much land is drained by this brook? Can you find 
where the water begins to flow into a neighboring basin? 
We can go to the top of this ridge or hill and see where the 
neighboring basin begins. We notice the upper part of the 
brook basin, like the gully, is narrow ; the water flows more 
swiftly ; why? We find a fall where the harder part of the 
valley will not give away so rapidly as that just below it. 
We see the fall has worn back leaving a little caiion below it. 
(Ill. 3.) What will become of the fall? What will become 
of the cafion? What causes the stream to be muddy? 
What will become of the mud? Pick up pebbles in stream. 
Why are they so shaped? 

As we go farther down the stream we notice the valley 
widens and a little plain appears along the stream. ‘The 
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stream flows more slowly now; why? We see the stream 
wears on one bank and builds on the other just opposite. 
It wears on the concave bank and builds on the convex. 
Why? How far will it wear the concave bank? What will 
it do when it stops wearing the bank? Below you see the 
stream is shifting to the other side of the valley. If the 
water should rise slightly in the stream what would happen 
to the plain? We call a plain made by a river, its flood- 
plain. We may tell the children stories of the great flood 
plains of the Mississippi, Nile, Hoangho rivers, and of the 
ways man has contrived to keep the rivers from flooding 
their plains, by building dykes or levees. 

We follow the stream to its mouth and find it dropping 
the remainder of the material carried forming a delta. What 
kind of soil do we find in the delta and flood plain? Is it 
good garden soil? What part of the entire valley has the 


richest soil ? 


I need not indicate farther the long list of questions which 
will stimulate close observation of valuable phenomena. As 
aid in this direction “ Outlines of How to Study Geography,” 
by Col. F. W. Parker, also “Field Work in Nature Study,” 
W. S. Jackman, I should recommend. Every thoughtful 
teacher knows the ground over which she takes her class 
and has prepared carefully her list of directing questions. 
First primary children will not be interested in this study of 
river action. 

But advanced second and third will see much which will 
claim their attention. What we see depends entirely on 
what we have to see with, on our previous experience. So 
work adapted to one second grade, for instance, is highly 
absurd for another class of the same grade. The demand 
for expression in painting and drawing while in the field is 
the greatest stimulus to close observation,—as paint or 
draw the valley looking from its source. Show the winding 
river in the flood-plain, etc. Landscape painting and draw- 
ing, I believe, should be the beginning of these forms of ex- 
pression. A child will paint the broad waste of green slope 


and blue sky with far more ease and freedom than the defin- 
itely limited peach. 

The drawing of a simple landscape presents fewer difficul- 
ties than the representation of a leaf, for we know the more 
exact the limitation the more difficult the representation. 






——— 
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(Ill. 3.) A caiion 


Because the child’s result is not that of a “Turner” ora 
“Corot” need not discourage the teacher; it is through 
this indefinite observation and expression that the child is 
lead to definite, accurate work.. A demand for close, accu- 
rate work at the beginning is forcing unnatural and harmful 
results. Presenting the right conditions and patiently wait- 
ing for the natural unfolding of the powers of the child is 
the work of the arfist teacher. 


“ And the brook seemed to sing: 
Patience conquers everything.” 
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The Polite Bow. 


Fido was a very knowing dog. At least he had always 
believed himself to be. And many a time he had heard his 
good master say, “‘ Fido is the smartest dog we have had in 
the family.” 

But there were a few things that Fido does not to this day 
understand. 

One day an organ grinder came into the yard to play. 
Now Fido rather liked organ music; so he lay quite still 
listening; but suddenly he caught sight of a strange little 
creature hopping along towards the house. Without stop- 
ping to think, Fido rushed at the little creature, barking 
furiously. As he came near, he noticed that the strange 
little creature was stranger even than he had suspected. It 
was dressed in green and red, and it had a little hat upon 
its head, with a tall nodding plume. In its little hand was 
a basket ; but it was such a strange little hand. 

Fido stopped in the very middle of a bark. 
grew very tall and his tail grew big like a cat’s tail. 

Then Fido’s courage came back, and he gave an odd 
little yelp, and was about to fly at the little creature again. 
But to the big dog’s amazement, the strange little creature 
that looked like an animal but dressed like a person, raised 
its hat, bowed very low, and extended its little basket. 

Fido’s ears dropped. His tail grew very limp. He 
turned and sneaked back to the piazza when he sat down 
and blinked at the little creature. Fido knew good manners 
when he saw them, and he knew he should be ashamed of 
his own rudeness; but to this day he wonders what that 
polite little creature was that came with the man that 
played the organ. - M. 


His . ears 


The Brook. 


“‘I wish I were bigger, so I could do some good in the 
world,” said a little Brook. 

-It began high up on the hill, and went dancing down 
over the stones through the cool wood. All along the sides 
grew ferns, and mosses green, and soft as velvet, that drank 
from the Brook every day. 

From the wood, the Brook went to the field, and there 
the ‘tall grasses stooped down to it, and beautiful blue 


’ flowers grew wherever the Brook went. 


Thirsty birds flew down to the brook and drank. 

Grace and her mother had a long walk in the woods. By 
and by they heard the Brook singing over the stones, and 
found it and followed it to the field. 

It is the dearest, sweetest thing we have seen,” said 
Grace. ‘It makes me happy.” 

Yet it was only a tiny Brook ! Cc. 


Dandelions. 


Elizabeth’s field was full of dandelions. This meant a 
great deal, for you know there are no better playthings in 
the world than dandelions. 

The first thing she did with them was to make long 
wreaths and chains to throw over her head and round her 
neck. 

“ These are a great deal prettier than my mamma’s black 
feather thing that she wears on her neck,” she said, walking 
up and down with a long yellow chain over her shoulder. 
Her grown-up sister Eva said something that surprised her. 
She told her that the dandelion had a good right to be 
feathery and fluffy, for it had ever so many tiny flowers on 
its stem, all standing out different ways to catch the light 
and air. 
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Next Elizabeth made great yellow dollars of the dande- 
lions. She picked her apron full, and went to tell her 
mother that she was going to Buy a piano. How rich she 
felt ! 

“TI care most for the leaves,” said her mother. “If you 
care more for a truly five-cent piece than for an apron full 
of play dollars, pick me a panful of leaves.” And Eliza- 
beth did. 

The next dandelion play was to make nice little curls out 
of the stem. These she hung over her ears and played she 
had curly hair. Only it was green ! 

One morning the yellow dandelions were all gone, and 
the field was full of round, downy balls. Elizabeth picked 
one and blew three times with al! her might. Not one little 
seed was left on the stem. 

“My mother wants me,” she said; and she ran home 
fast as she could go. Cc 


Edith’s Choice of Flowers. 


Edith’s home had been made very beautiful, for Edith’s 
mamma was going to give a party. ‘There were great red 
roses in the drawing rooms; 
there were tall white lilies in 
the halls, and real smilax up and 
down the staircase. All these 
had been sent out from the city 
for Edith’s mamma’s party. 

“OQ dear,” said Mamma. 
“Therearen’t half flowers enough. 
Just see how bare the blue room 
looks.” 

“T’ll get you some flowers,” 
said Edith, and away she ran 
with a basket out into the big 
fields. 

“Here they are!” called Edith; and in she ran, basket 
and apron full of big white daisies, and golden yellow 
buttercups. 

Mamma and 71pa looked at each other. They didn’t like 
to hurt the little girl’s feelings when she had tried to help: 
so they took the daisies and buttercups and decorated the 
blue yoom with them. 

“JT don’t know what rich Mrs. Van Dyke will think,” 
whispered mamma to papa. “Or Mrs. King —or Mrs. Le 
Baron. We shall have to tell them it was to please Edith.” 

And what do you suppose these rich ladies said? They 
said it was the sweetest room in the whole house. And 
Mrs. Van Dyke — the tears came in her eyes when she saw 
all the daisies and buttercups. She said they reminded her 
of the time when she was a little girl; and that to her these 
simple wild flowers were lovelier than all the hot house 
flowers in the world. 

“We will let Edith choose all the flowers for the next 
party,” said papa. M. 





Farmer Apgar’s Pigeon. 


Farmer Apgar was hauling wood. Suddenly down upon 
the wheel of his cart, there fluttered a young pigeon, fright- 
ened and excited. 

‘“*Strange,” thought Farmer Apgar, “when pigeons are 
such timid birds.” 

The farmer threw a cord stick into the cart. The pigeon 
fluttered and rose from the wheel. Then with a cry, he 
flew straight to the farmer’s shoulder. 

“ Well, well!” said Farmer Apgar, in surprise. But just 
then, looking up, he saw a hawk circling high in the air. 

“Oh, I see, I see!” and drawing the frightened little bird 
down from his shoulder, he smoothed his ruffied feathers, 
put him inside his big warm coat, and carried him to the 
farm-house, where he fed him and put him in a warm, safe 
little coop. 

This was months ago, but the pigeon still lives in the little 
coop, and every morning awakens good Farmer Apgar by 
alighting upon the window sill of his bedroom and pecking 
against the glass, M, 
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GETHER 


(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial company of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 








A Happy Month. 


Do make the last school month as happy as possible for 
the children. This year is your one opportunity with many 
or all of these little ones. Let the last days be as peaceful 
and cheery as you can make them. You may never touch 
these human souls again in the years to come ; let the mem- 
ory of the last days together be as pleasant as possible. 

“How can I feel pleasant or try to make a boy happy 
who has done everything to trouble me the whole year?” 
asks a tired dispirited teacher, who is almost counting the 
days till the end comes. 

My dear teacher, it zs hard to say plain truths to you 
when every nerve is quivering with over tension and 
weariness, but do let me say in the truest sympathy and 
kindness, that if this boy has continued “a thorn in the 
flesh,” ever since he has been with you, he is zo¢ wholly to 
blame. There was a way to find his heart,— there was a 
way to reach him and touch the spring of his better self. If 
you have not found it, be humble and sorrowful over the 
failure but accept your part of it honestly and bravely. Let 
the old sore points between you go untouched in these last 
days together. It is too late now to make him over. Find 
out what interests him most out of school—perhaps games— 
a pet dog — a bicycle — a summer vacation; whatever it 
is meet him on the ground of his one dominant thought and 
make that a resting place for mutual good will between you 
in the little time you are still together. Conquer your dis- 
like, your resentment for past disobedience and annoyance ; 
rise above it all and be the teacher, the woman, the mother 
and allow for the possibilities in the past generations that may 
have warped this little life at the beginning. You can 
never know the disastrous influences of heredity that have 
given this boy his peculiar make-up. He has not had your 
years of experience to discover and fight these inherent 
tendencies ; he is, maybe, a child who began life under a 
heavy load of others’ mistakes and ill doings, for which he 
is wholly irresponsible. After all, you are both — we are 
.all — but atoms in the great struggling mass of humanity, 
and only He who knows all the intricate passages of human 
hearts can judge who struggles hardest, who fails most piti- 
ably and who has truest success in the battles of everyday 
life. 


Beckonings From Little Hands. 


It is not much use to try and #/ you about this book, 
teachers ; you will have to read it to understand its beauty, 
its charm and its great moral worth to you as teachers. It 
is entirely safe to prophesy that you will never look upon 
little children or your work in the same old way again after 
reading it. The book is a revelation of child nature inval- 
uable to you in your training of little children. Particularly 
is this the case with young teachers who take up primary 
work next year for the first time. Will not teachers young 
or old, fresh graduates or veterans, make this book their own 
before the beginning of the summer vacation, that it shall 
be a part of their summer reading? The editor of PRIMARY 
EpucatTion has never before offered you such vital assist- 
ance in your work as by bringing this book to your special 
attention. 1s your faith in her desire to help you strong 
enough to induce you to send for the book? 


(For particu'ars, publisher, price, etc., see Book page this number.) 
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The Art of Living. 

Teachers, read the article under this head by Judge 
Robert Grant in April Scribner's Magazine. It is sound, 
reasonable, pithy, and a good thing for public school 
teachers to read, because written by a man outside the pro- 


fession who has acute perceptions and the courage to say 
what he thinks. 


“ Owl Game” in Badyland. 

There is a pleasing game, charmingly illustrated, in Bady- 
land for April. “The Big Night Birds.” It would be a 
suitable exhibition feature for the very smallest children. 
Watch these juvenile magazines, teachers. 


Cigar Boxes. 


Is any teacher using cigar boxes in school? 
Let's be consistent. 


Don't. 


“ Check.” 


A lady who sat writing beside me the other day happened 
to drop her pencil. 

“ Check!” she said instantly. 

It sounded so familiar I looked up in amazement. 

“T have never been able to forget my early school days 
enough not to be tempted to say “ Check!” whenever I 
drop anything,” she answered. 

Is this a good thing to drill into the memory groove of a 
little child, through its constant reiteration by the teacher 
till the ghost of it will not “ down’’ in after years? Shall we 
ever outgrow the formalism of the school-room? Whatever 
psychology lies in the investigation of the results of habit, 
as shown in the above instance, is almost as necessary as 
the study of Herbartianism. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer School. 


There is a delightful home atmosphere in this summer 
school that is very unusual in gatherings of such immense 
size as are always found at this popular school I speak 
from a personal experience of two weeks passed there last 
year. From the hour the stranger-teacher presents herself 
at the door of Agassiz Hall, she is regarded as the especial 
care of the trio of worthies, (president, manager and 
treasurer,) who preside over this institution. Such patience 
in answering questions, such delight in giving advice and 
information, such a degree of personal attention to individual 
wants, I have never found at any other similar school. 
The instruction speaks for itself in the high and increasing 
reputation of the school. 

Any teacher who wishes to select a summer resort, which 
shall combine health, instruction, inspiration, pleasure, a 
social tonic and a good time generally within reach of an 
ordinary sized purse, will make no mistake in selecting this 
school as headquarters for all these benefits. If any of the 
large family of Primary Epucation readers will touch the 
editor on the shoulder some day at the Vineyard next 
summer she will be very glad to meet them half way. 





Mr. Wind. 

Is anybody tired of hearing this? Are we not wearing 
out this Mr. and Mrs. as applied to Nature? To personify 
North Wind, South Wind, etc., as going about the earth on 
their special mission, may sometimes give vitality to story- 
telling for children; but to invariably talk of Mr. Wind is 
tiresome and actually nerve-wearing. Shall not the wind 
and the sun sometimes be spoken of to the children as 
forces in nature that can stand alone in their simple dignity ? 
A little of personification does very well; but too much is 
belittleing. 


Supplementary Picture. 


Throw our picture this month right into the hands of the 
children without comment. They will /ee/ the subject and 
talk “grasshopper” far better if let alone. Above all let 
this be a natural grasshopper and not a scientific one. 
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June Exercises. 


(To Teachers.) 


S far as possible let the closing entertainment exercises 
ry of the year, prepared mainly for visitors, have as much 
of a school flavor as possible. They are, as a rule, far 
more acceptable to parents than the exact dril/ed exhibition 
features, excessively wearisome to both pupils and teachers. 
It is an old story to you to go through the number, reading, 
moulding, and story lessons, but to the parents and visitors 
they full of interest and novelty. Do not break your 
hearts if mistakes are made. 
of enjoyment for lookers-on, who are ready to be amused 
with everything and to pronounce every motion “ cunning” 
that little children make, right or wrong. A happy, genial, 
sympathetic teacher trying to make a good time for the chil- 
dren, even with a commonplace program, will be far more 
acceptable than a wrought-up, nervous teacher, who expects 
absolute perfection from the children, and is wretched over 
every lapse. Let the children do everything that can be 
done by them to make the occasion a socia/ success. Pin 
buttonhole bouquets on your manliest boys and let them be 
ushers, (or girls,) as the case may be. Letthe children feel 
the responsibility to entertain the guests. Zhe following 
songs, recitations, etc., are not designed for any one exercise, 
but for teachers to select from it such material as they 
may choose. Be careful that the entertainment is not too 
Zong. One hour is enough for the youngest children. The 
greatest drawback to these exhibition exercises is their usual 
long-drawn-out length. Visitors are neither amused nor 
pleased when they are tired.— Ep. 


Suggestions for Exercises. 


Have the blackboards as clean and shining as they can 
be made. Pretty sketchings in colored crayon are always a 
pleasing ornamentation, and some flag design should always 
find a place among the others. Have flowers and green 
shrubbery in abundance; and tiny flag decorations are 
always pleasing and patriotic in tone. 

The following quotations are suitable for blackboards : 


“ Come to me, O ye children, 
And whisper in my ear, 
What the birds and winds are singing 


In your sunny atmosphere.” — Longfellow, — 
“ And Nature the old nurse took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father hath written for thee.’ ” 
— Longfellow. 


Song by the Whole School. 


The following may be used if the exercises are in the 
morning : 


Song. 


(Heads on desks; very still; to be sung softly.) 


This is how all through the night 
Little eyes were folded tight; 
Little hands and little feet 
Rested long in slumber deep. 


(Lift heads and rub open eyes.) 


Softly creeping comes the sun, 
And it wakens.every one. 

Up the little children rise, 
Rubbing open sleepy eyes. 
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' (Louder.) 
“ Good morning,” cheerful faces say, 
“ We’re glad to see you, happy day.” 
(Gesture to right and left.) 
** Good morning!” merry voices ring; 
** To all good morning now we sing!” 
(This is found in “‘ Songs and Games for Little Ones,"’ by Jenks & Walker.) 


The Story of the Day. 


By this is meant that the children are supposed to take 
some notice of the day of the month and week as a regular 
part of the school work. The children afe asked if anyone 
is able to tell the story of the day. The one who volunteers 
might say : 

“To-day is Friday, June 28th, 1895.” Then follows the 
weather — sunshiny, cloudy, or rainy. This may be written 
upon the board by one of the children, using yellow crayon 
for a sunshiny day, some dull color for clouds or rain. After 
all have repeated this, a weather song might follow, appro- 
priate to the day. 


Any Weather Song. 


“Good Morning, Merry Sunshine,” “Good Morning, 
New Day,” or a rainy day song. 


June. 
Some messages it brings us. 


The following quotations are to be given by individual pupils. 


Mine is the Month of Roses. 

Mine are the longest days, the loveliest nights. 

The mower’s scythe makes music to my ear. 

I am the mother of all dear delights. 

I am the fairest daughter of the year. 

Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear on the earth. 

The time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our Jand. 

All the birds and bees are singing, 

All the lily bells are ringing. 

10. All the brooks are full of laughter, 

And the wind comes whispering after, etc., etc. 


Sy ON py Po 
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Song and Game. 
In the Great Brown House. 


This will be found on an illustrated page in April Primary 
EpucaTion. In connection with this song (as a part of the 
game) may be introduced the 


Rainbow Song. 


Six Little Fairies Came. 
(Jenks & Walker, page 90.) 


The fairies must wear crowns of the sfandard colors: One 
of red, one orange, one yellow, one green, one blue, one 
violet, and must come in in f¢hat order. 


Reading. 


These may be familiar selections from the supplementary 
readers, or a myth, read by the whole school. Those by 
Miss Beckwith which have been given from time to time in 
this paper, are admirably adapted for public exercises, as 
the short sentences give many children opportunity to take 
part. The large type stories given in this paper, cut and 
mounted, will also make a pleasing exercise. 


Rest. 


Any simple movements which will give the children a 
change of position will be of value a¢ /reguent intervals 
during the exercises. 


Song. 
Grasshopper Green. 


In this number of Primary EpucaTION. 
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Weather Exercise. 


A little talk by the the teacher about winds and storms 
may be followed by a recitation by several children given in 
March Primary Epucation. If signal flags cannot be 
obtained, they can be drawn upon the blackboard in colored 
crayon, and each may point to his flag as he recites. These 
flags can be found in “Old Glory” published by Dr. 
Maltby, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Wind Song. 


Ronert Louris Stevenson? E. S. 


A llegro moderato. 













































I saw you toss the kites on high, 
And blow the birds about the sky, 
And all around, I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass ; 
O wind a-blowing all night long! 

O wind that blows so loud a song! 
O wind that blows so loud a song! 


I saw the diff’rent things you did, 
But always felt yourself you hid; 
{ felt you push, I felt you call, 

I could not see yourself at all; 

O wind a-blowing all night long! 
O wind that blows so loud a song! 
O wind that blows so loud a song! 


O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree. 
Or just a big strong child like me? 
O wind a-blowing all night long! 
O wind that blows so loud a song! 
O wind that blows so loud a song! 


(In Songs for Little Children, by Eleanor Smith: Part 1.” 


Concert Recitations. 
(To follow “‘ Wind Song.”’) 


The panting city cried to the sea, 
“1 am faint with heat — oh, breathe on me! ” 





* Lucy Larcom. 
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“ Vowel one is 4; 
Vowel two is &; 
Three and four are { and 6; 
Five and six are ii and U; 


CHorRUus. 
Sound and sing, ye merry little ones, 
A, 6, I and 6 and ii.” 


Any Bird Song. 
Bird Quotations. 


A few are given here. Others may be selected by 
teacher. 


“ The clouds are passing far and high, 
We little birds in them play; 
And everything that can sing and fly, 
Goes with us and far away.” 


** All the broad leaves over me 
Clap their little hands in glee.” 


* All things are new, the birds, the leaves 
That gild the elm trees nodding crest, 
And even the nest beneath the eaves.” 


Any Flower Song. 


(Quotations given by individuals.) 


“Oh, come then, quickly come, 
We are budding, we are blowing, 
And the wind that we perfume 
Sings a tune worth knowing.” 


“ Bear a lily in thy hand 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand.” 


“ Up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies grow.” 


“ Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes duck and shiver 


Through the wave that runs forever 
By the island in the river.” 


Song. 


RUN, LITTLE RIVULET, RUN. 





So to the city hot with flame 

Of the pitiless sun, the east wind came. 

It came from the heaving breast of the deep, 
Silent as dreams are, and sudden as sleep. 














Whichever way the wind doth blow, 








Some heart is glad to have it so; 
So blow it east, or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 











Number. 


Problems given with and without objects. Problems 
given by the children to each other. Rapid addition and 
multiplication is always a popular exercise. 


Number Song. 


“Five Little Chickadees,” “Eight White Sheep,” and 
many others. (These two can be found in “ Songs and 
Games for Little Ones,’ Jenks & Walker.) A number recita- 
tion may be given, found in April Primary Epucation, 
(Entertainment) entitled “ For the Little Ones.” 


Marching. 


, 
This exercise may be simple or intricate, as the teacher 
prefers, but — not foo long. 


Phonics. 


Nothing will give more novelty and pleasure than a brisk 
phonic exercise by the children; spelling by sound, writing 
words phonetically on the board, or singing the phonetic 
songs published by Mrs. Pollard in her Synthetic Song Book. 
Here is one of them sung to the tune, “ Thumbkin Says, I’ll 
Dance.” 
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Run, little rivulet, run! 
Summer is fairly begun, 
Oh, bear to the meadow the hymn of the pines, 
And the echo that rings where the waterfall shines; 
Run, little rivulet, run, run! 
Run, little rivulet, run, run! 
Run, little rivulet, run! 


Run, little rivulet, run! 
Sing of the flowers, ev'ry one, 

Of delicate harebell and violet blue, 

Of the red, mountain rosebud, all dripping with dew, 
Run, little rivulet, run! 


Run, little rivulet, run! 

Stay not till summer is done, 
Carry to the city the mountain-bird’s glee, 
Carry the joy of the hills to the sea. 

Run, little rivulet, run! 


(Jenks and Walker, page, 36.) 


Rest. 


Simple calisthenic movements. 
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By these are meant a quick review of some of the most 
pleasing work given the children in Nature study. Reading 
and recitations in myths and legends will be suitable here, 
giving origin of different flowers. 


Recitation. 
(To follow Nature Lessons.) 


“ Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully drest !” 


(There are four verses of this poem.) 
Quaint Bible Quotations. 
(To follow Nature Lessons.) 


There be four things that are little upon the earth, but they are 
exceeding wise. 

The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the 
summer, 

The conies are but a feeble folk, yet they make their homes in the 
rocks, 

The locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands. 

The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces. 


Others like the above may be selected. 
Clay Molding. 


This can be managed very nicely if the teacher plans it 
right, and neither confusion nor “ muss ” will result if the 
molding is done on the spot. The clay can be prepared 
beforehand, so that one cube of clay of just the proper 
moisture can be given to each child. They could model 
cherries which the teachers could get, perhaps, at that time, 
or they could model a fruit from memory for the audience 
to guess what it is. ‘The clay can be collected quickly, and 
the daintiest dresses, or even fingers, need not be soiled in 
a five-minute exercise. 


Song. 
Rain Coach. 


Given in May Primary Epucartion. 


What the Bobolinks Say. 


(A recitation.) 
By OLIvE E. DANA. 


Just “ June, dear June, 
Now God be praised for June!” 


That is what one of the poets believed that the bobolink 
says. 

But the birds / hear up in the orchard say another thing 
to me. More than one, indeed, for I sometimes think they 
have something new to tell every morning, about what 
Mother Nature has been doing in the woods and pastures 
over night ; and again in the afternoon, when, after the hush 
of the morning, they begin to chatter together. 

But this one thing they say: Do your bobolinks ever say 
anything like it to you? 


“ Think-think-think! 7hinxs—about-it,—think—adoxus—it—now !” 


Though indeed, thinking would seem to be the very last 
thing they would do themselves, or let anyone else do. 
But another one takes it up: 


* You-—wouldn’t-have-Aad-it-now,—any—way—any-—day ! ” 
he declares ; while his neighbor goes on : 


“ Tf—t-hadn’t—been—hadn’t-been-don’t-ye-know-— on’/-ye-know !” 
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And then a smaller, perter bobolink than any other calls 
out to me saucily over the fence, 


** No-no-¢hey—don’t-think,—when-it-was. But-I-guess—June-knows-= 
June—Znows,—yes—she—does,—dear—thing !” 


And then I get to wondering if June really does know 
something that she hides away among the roses, and if this 
it is that makes her so sweet. 


Recitation. 
Where They Grow. 


(For four children.) 


“ Down in the valley deep, deep, deep, 
Where the little sunbeams wink and peep, 
Under the grasses hiding low, 

There’s where the dear little violets grow. 


Out in the meadow, bright, bright, bright, 
Close by the clovers red and white 

With a heart of gold and a fringe of snow, 
There’s where the dear little daisies grow. 


Up in the sycamore tree, tree, tree, 

Peep and a tiny nest you’ll see, 

Swung by the breezes to and fro, 

There’s where the dear little birdies grow. 


Up in the nursery, neat, neat, neat, 

Here the patter of wee, wee, feet, 

Here little voices chirp and crow, 

There’s where the dear little babies grow.” 





Flowers and Weeds. 


(Recitation. ) 


Have you ever heard what the fairies say, 
Little girl, little boy? 
Oh, hear and heed ! 

For each smile you wear on your face to-day 
There’s a flower grows ; 
For each frown a weed. 


So to make this world like a garden bright, 
Little girl, little boy 
Keep frowns away. 
Oh, the loving lips that can say to-night, 
“« We've scattered flowers o’er the earth to-day.” 


— George Cooper in Harper's Young Folks. 





Recitation. 


“There was a little dandelion 
With lovely fluffy hair, 
That glistened in the sunshine, 
And in the summer air. 


But oh, this pretty dandelion 
Soon grew quite old and gray, 
And sad to tell, her charming hair 

Blew many miles away.” 





Little Impatience. 
(Recitation by a little girl seven yeaws old.) 


‘ It takes so many hours to make a day! 
It takes so many days to make a year! 
My seventh birthday seems so far away, 
And yet my eighth, they say, is nowhere near! 


The robins’ nest out in the cherry tree 

Held four young birds — naked, and weak, and small, 
A month ago! — so fast they grew, you see, 

There’s not a robin in the nest at all! 


They flew, full grown! — and I'm no bigger now 
Than when the nest was built, that one can see 
How robins grow so fast, and girls so slow, 
Is very strange indeed, it seems to me.” 
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Fan Drill. 


(The following exercise for girls in second and third 
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Half Minute Song. 


“ Sing a song of summer, 


Rosy days in June, 





primary grades has been kindly loaned us by the publisher And'leave it to the bluebirds 
of Zhe Song Gymnast,* a little book of exercises for exhi- To see about the tune.” 
bition drills, many of these are short exercises like the Fan 
Drill, especially suitable for primary rooms.—Eb.) 
400 LX/. FAN DRILL [Exhibition Spring is Growing Up. 
( Recitation.) 





“Spring is growing up, 
Isn’t it a pity ! 

She was such a little thing, 
And so very pretty?” 
Summer is extremely grand, 
We must pay her duty ; 

But it is to little Spring 
That she’ll owe her beauty. 


Recitation. 
The Bee’s Wisdom. 


In the first place, the children must be shown how to hold the fan correctly, with the . ; : 
best side of the fan outwards, the thumb to lie along the lower part of the front of the Said a little wandering maiden 
fan, and the rest of the fingers to be behind, and the action to be from the wrist. The To a bee with honey laden, 


pupils should then gently fan themselves while the tune is first played through. 


** Bee, in all the flowers you work, 


Onz—Hold the fan in the right hand, the left to remain down by the side, and Yet in some dath poison lurk,” 


gracefully extend the arm with the open fan to the right (Fig. 56). 


Two—Double the arm, to bring the fan in front of the face (Fig. 56). Change! “ That I know, my little maiden,” 
Onz—Hold the fan in front of the face, then bow down to the ground (Fig. 57). Said the bee with honey laden; 
Two—Raise the body to be erect again, with the fan before the face (Fig. 57). Vary “ But the poison I forsake, 

by facing a different direction each time the tune is played, at the command Right! Turn! And the honey only take.” 


‘or Left! Turn! Change! 
One—Hold the fan in front of the face (Fig. 58, 4). 


“ Cunning bee with honey laden, 


Two—Draw the fan a little way down and peep over the top just to let the upper That is right,” replied the maiden. 
of the face be seen (Fig. 58, 8). This may be varied by raising the fan and peeping “So will I from all I meet, 


neath, instead of above. 


Only take the good and sweet.” 


All these movements should be repeated with the fan in the left hand, for variety. 





Fig. 56. Fig. 57. Fig. 58. 


* The Song Gymnast, containing seventy-one calisthenic exercises for 
elementary, advanced and exhibition drills, C. W. Bardeen, Publisher, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Buttercups. 


Buttercup ! Buttercup ! 

Hold your shining clusters up ! 
In each little house of gold, 
What is it that I behold? 

Many soldiers straight and slim, 
Golden-helmeted and prim ; 
All day long so still they stand, 
Never turning head or hand. 


No one guesses where they stray 
In the moonlight nights of May. 
When the fairies are abroad 
These small men keep watch and ward. 
Round the fairy ring. they pace 
All night long, to guard the place ; 
But when morning comes again, 
Back are all these little men. 
— St. Nicholas. 


Benny’s Idea of It. 


Benny watched his grandmamma 
As she shelled the peas, 
He picked a big pod up and said, 
* Unbutton this one, please !”’ 
— Susie M. Best. 


‘Five Little Mice.”. 


Five little mice on the pantry floor, 
Seeking for breadcrumbs or something more, 
Five little mice on the shelf up high, 
Feasting so daintily on a pie. 
But the big, round eyes of the wise old cat, 
See what the five little mice are at; 
Quickly she jumps, and the mice run away, 
And hide in their snug little holes all day. 

‘** Feasting in pantries may be very nice, 
But home is the best,” said the five little mice. 


Daisies. 


(This makes a good closing exercise with the last “lgood night” verse. 
It should be given as a concert exercise by the whole school with ges- 
tures.—ED.) 


Out in the meadows, so fresh and so dewy, 
Out in the meadows at breaking of day ; 
Op’ning their eyes at the first beam of suzilight, 
“ We wish you good-morrow,” the daisies say. 
Golden and white, 
In the morning light. 
“We wish you good-morrow,” the daisies say. 


Out in the fields in the glory of noontide, 
Out where the bees and the butterflies play ; 
Through their white lids looking up into heaven, 
“ We love the bright sunshine,’’ the daisies say. 
Golden and white, 
In the noonday light. 
“We love the bright sunshine,” the daisies say. 


Out in the fields when the bright sunlight fadeth, 
And gildeth the hill-top with lingering ray, 
Closing their eyes as the day’s glory dieth, 
“ We wish you good-night,” the daisies say. 
Golden and white, 
In the sunset light. 
“ We bid you Good-Night,’’ the daisies say. 
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Summer Meetings. 


Cook County Normal Summer School. 


Three weeks beginning July 15, 1895. Francis W. Par- 
ker, Principal, and Wilbur S. Jackman, Manager. 

The Faculty of the summer school is composed entirely 
of the regular teachers of the Cook County Normal School. 
Many of these have been laboring together for years, each 
with unlimited freedom in working out the relationships of 
his or her own subject to the whole, and it will thus be 
readily seen that in this summer school the teachers will be 
able to present work with a solidarity of purpose not equalled 
perhaps, by any other summer school in this country. 

Each teacher, however, is a specialist in his or her own 
department, and will therefore give particular attention to 
SUBJECT MATTER for study. To this end the entire outfit of 
the Cook County Normal School is at the disposal of the 
teachers who attend the summer School. ‘This includes the 
Museums, Laboratories, Manual Training Outfit, Maps, Pic- 


tures, Gymnasium, and a large amount of apparatus illustra- § 


ting all lines of elementary work. 

Special care will be given to the arrangement of the pro- 
gram, so that every teacher may have the widest range of 
opportunity to choose the subjects he wishes to study with- 
out conflict. While all the teachers of the summer school 
are unified in aim, yet the work of each has a distinctive 
character of its own. 

For any further information 
address 


respecting the school, 


Wixpur S. Jackman, Manager. 
1916 Perry Avenue, Station O, Chicago, Ill. 


The Colorado Summer School of Science, 
Philosophy and Languages. 


Address for particulars, Pres. W. F. Slocum, Chairman 
Executive Committee, Colorado Springs. 


University of Michigan Summer School. 


From July 8 till August 16. For full information, address 
James H. Wade, Secretary of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Summer Courses at N. Y. University. 


From July 9 to August 16. Circulars and information 
will be furnished by Charles B. Bliss, University Heights, 
New York City. 


Summer Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS.— Harvard University Summer School, beginning 
July 5. Address M. Chamberlain, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
Clerk of committee. 

The Sauveur College of Languages and the Amherst Summer School 
at Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Begins July 1, contining six weeks, 
L, Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres.. W. H. Montague, M.A., Ph.D., Direc- 
tor and Manager. 


New York.—The Midsummer School at Owego, N. Y., July 15- 
August 2. Address George R. Winslow, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Aornell University Summer School, at Ithaca,N. Y. July 8-August 16. 
Professor Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University, Chairman of Executive 
Committee. 


MICHIGAN.— University of Michigan Summer School. July 8—August 
16, Address James H. Wade, Secretary of University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 


CONNECTICUT.— Connecticut Summer School for Teachers at Norwich. 
Tuly 8-26, Address Charles D. Hine, Hartford, Secretary. 
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National Summer School at Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Three weeks, beginning July 16. It is claimed that 
tuition is lower at this school than at any other similar 
school in the North, as is also board. Reduced rates are to 
be had on many railroads. 

Aside from the general work of the school, special atten- 
tion will be given to the needs of primary teachers, kinder- 
gartners, principals, normal school instructors, and teachers 
of drawing, elocution, vocal music, and science. 

Reduced rates to clubs. Club rate circular sent on appli- 
cation. Large circular of 64 pages, giving all information 
in regard to the school, sent free to all applicants. Address 
Sherman Williams, Manager, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


The H. E. Holt Normal Institute of Vocal 
Harmony. 
(Lexington, Mass.) 
The session of 1895 begins July 30, and ends Aug. 21. 


For circulars containing further particulars, address Mrs. 
H. Ek. Holt, Secretary, Lexington, Mass. 


Virginia Summer School of Methods 
Four weeks, beginning June 24. 


For large circulars, ad- 
dress E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, Va. 





Martha’s Vineyard Summer School. 


Five weeks, beginning July 8. 

This Institute was established for the purpose of affording 
to teachers and others the opportunity of combining the 
study of some specialty with the rest and recreation of a 
delightful and inexpensive seaside resort. 

It ilies on the same line of latitude as Newport, and has 
all the climatic advantages without the persistent fogs of 
that noted resort. It is located at the northeastern extrem- 
ity of Martha’s Vineyard, about five miles from the main- 
land, and the ocean view, with its ever-changing panorama 
of sailing vessels and steamships, as seen from the “ High- 
land Cliffs” or from the piazzas and balconies of Agassiz 
Hall, is without a parallel on our coast. 


New Auditorium. 

The large numbers in attendance for the last few years 
have compelled the management to provide a new Assembly 
Hall. This is now nearing completion and will be ready for 
occupancy at the opening of the session. It is a neat and 
tasteful building 50 by 65 feet, including broad piazzas on 
three sides. It is provided with new furniture throughout, 
and will prove a great comfort and convenience to all. 


Public Lectures, Receptions, Excursions, etc. 

The class instruction is given, for the most part, in the 
morning, between nine and eleven, and in the afternoon, 
between three and five. The middle of the day is set apart 
for sea-bathing and rest. 

For further information on all other points, address 
Dr, W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass., A. W. Edson, 
Worcester, Mass. Address after June 25, Cottage City, Mass. 
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The Rainbow Queen. 


Arranged by MARA L. PRATT. 

A great many years ago, when even grown- 
up people were not very wise, they used to 
look up to mountain tops, and wonder if they 
reached to the sky. 





Sometimes a big cloud would rest upon the 
mountain top, and the sun shining upon it 
would make it shine like gold. 


Sometimes rain would fall from the cloud 
even while the sun shone upon it, and then 
the beautiful rainbow would shine out. 





By and by the people began to think a great 
king dwelt upon the mountain top. They 
thought the golden cloud was his golden 
palace. 





Of course there was a beautiful queen in the 
golden palace; and she had beautiful princes 
and princesses about her, who loved her and 
were always glad to serve her. 





But of all the princesses none were so 
beautiful Iris. For her the Queen had 
made the rainbow bridge, and no one but Iris 
was allowed to step upon the beautiful arch. 


as 





One beautiful evening when the sun was 
sinking behind the hills, and the sky was red 
and purple, the Queen called the princess Iris 
to her. 


* Go, dear Iris,” she said, “ down to the King 
of Dreamland and gather happy dreams for 
me. There are sorrowful people down upon 
the earth, and I would send joy into their 
- dreams to make them happy.” 





Then Iris wrapped herself in a red and 
purple cloud, and stepped into her golden 
chariot, drawn by two handsome peacocks, 
whose fan-like tails, spread out in the sun, 
shone like the colors of the rainbow itself. 








Down the rainbow bridge she sped, to the 
dark, dismal cave where the old king dwelt. 
Sometimes he was very gruff. But when Iris 
entered, the cave grew light and was filled 
with beautiful color. 


The old king smiled — how could he help it 
when Iris was so sweet and beautiful. 


He gave the princesses the very happiest, 


dreams he had, and away she sped up the 
rainbow bridge again. 
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Then the sun went down into the blue 
waters, the rainbow bridge faded away, the 
clouds fell asleep, and the bright stars peeped 
out. 





And down on the earth many a tired being, 
dreamed happy dreams all night long, and 
woke up in the morning glad and happy. 





_ The princess Iris loved to wander up and 
down the earth, and look into the bright 
waters of the rivers and the lakes. She loved 
the waters; for in them she could always see 
the bright rainbow colors of her own magic 
bridge. 





She wore the water drops in her hair. She 
strung them upon a thread of gold and hung 
them around her neck. She tvound them 
around her snow-white arms. 





She liked to shake them out from the clouds 
and see them sparkle in the light as they went 
tumbling down upon the earth. 


And one day, she found by the side of a 
lake, some rich, blue flowers, growing tall and 
stately. “As blue as the blue waters of the 
sea,” she cried. 





And she bent over the bright blue flowers 
and touched their petals. Down from her 
hair the raindrops fell—straight down upon 
one petal of every flower. 


And there they are, sparkling and shining to 
this day, showing the colors of the rainbow 
when the warm sun shines down upon them. 





One day some children went down by the 
water to play. They had sharp, bright eyes, 
as blue as the flower itself. “See, see! ” they 
‘cried, “ A blue flower — as blue as the blue in 
the rainbow.” 





* And see — Iris herself has been here! Here 
are her own beautiful colors. She must have 
left her kiss upon the petals.” 


And so the tall blue flower that grows by 
the water’s edge, half hidden among its own 
tall, sword-like leaves has been called the 
Iris by children ever since, in memory of Iris, 
the rainbow queen. 
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Lummis for past contributions in his own 
m peculiar field and this book will find an eager 
welcome. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

i, BECKONINGS FRoM LITTLE HANDS. By Pat- 
# terson Du Bois. Price, $1.25. 

YZ Such a sweet rare book as this should be 

read and re-read by every teacher of whatever 

y grade, and by every father and mother in the 

land. 80 sympathetic, so loving, so keen in its 














voy 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE KLMPIRE STATE. By C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

This is a descriptive geography of New York 
state, for the use of schools. It contains 
25 outline maps on uniform scale, 3 relief 
maps and 125 illustrations. The author has 
prepared this book to meet the increasing de- 
mand fora greater knowledge of state ‘geog- 
raphy ia the public schools of New York. He 
says:“*The want of a suitable text book has 
long been manifest, and the question is not 
whether a book like this is needed, but only 
whether this book meets the need.” 

The work has several unusual features, The 
series of outline maps is designed to make 
prominent one thing at a time. The division 
of the state into rivers is followed all through, 
the maps of lakes, waterfalls, cities, villages, 
colleges, etc., being numbered in the same 
order that the boundaries of these systems 
may be kept in mind. There are also the 
unusual maps of mineral springs, Indian reser- 
vations, and of Charitable and Correctional 
Institutions. The book is intended for the use 
of pupils as young as fifth grade. The con- 
tents of the book are shown by the following 
divisions: 1. Position and Boundaries; 2. Gen- 
eral Topography; 3. Surface; 4. Geology; 5. 
Climate and Productions; 6. Political Divi- 
sions; 7. Education; 8. Railway Journeys. The 
division of maps comprise Relief Maps, Birds- 
eye Views, Outline Maps and Railway Map of 
Long Island. The illustrations embrace the 
unequalled natural attractions of a state 
famous for its beauty of waterfall, mountain, 
and landscape. These;illustrations are of ex- 
cellent quality and tastefully arranged, and 
will be{enjoyed by everybody who turns the 
leaves of this unique kook whether they be- 
long to the Empire State or to some other part 
of our broad country. 

The book is full of unexpressed state pride, 
and the school children of New York will feel 
richer of their state inheritanee after their 
study of this concentrated record of the facts, 
resources, and history of a state always justly 
proud of its past and present. 

It is to be hoped that the publisher will ex- 
tend these state geographies into a series and 
80 contribute to the wealth of educational 
possessions throughout the country. It is a 
credit not only to Publisher Bardeen's enter- 
prise but to his love for his state, and his 
recognition of the grade and quality of his 
state constituents that he has seen and felt the 
occasion to bring out a book of this nature. 


CENTURY COMPANY. 

THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE MOON. 
Charles Lummis. 

To folk-lore lovers and students this oddly 
named new little book will be a most welcome 
addition. The title, based upon one of the 
many Pueblo myths of which the book is made 
up, and the richly and oddly designed cover 
with its Pueblo and very Indian arrangement 
of hue and color, are most fascinating and 
most fitting; nor do the contents of this hap- 
pily planned book fail the expectant reader, 
who values it for its folk-lore significance. 
There are thirty-two of the most authentic of 
the Pueblo traditions, told in the true Pueblo 
spirit of simplicity and joyous imaginations. 

It is very much a matter of doubt, however, 
if such a book as this should be put into the 
hands of children to choose from and absorb 
at pleasure. Stories may be striking in liter- 
ary merit, rich fancy and traditionary value 
for rich minds of ripened experience and 
world-knowledge and yet be wholly unsuitable 
for young children. Among such literature 
we would place this book of Indian fairy tales. 
The reading public has learned to value Mr. 


By 


insights, so appreciative of the child-view of 
the world, it stands without a rival as a heart- 
searching book for all who deal with little 
men and women. There is no other book in 
the language to place in the same category 
with it. From “The Fire Builders” to the 
sweet little face that looks into youreyes from 
the last page, there is not a paragraph without 
thought-stimulating interest. A book to be 
read over and over again. 

AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 

HOME GEOGRAPHY. By C.C. Long. 

To the teacheis who realize that for the little 
folks at least, geography has to be divided 
into geography of the home and geography of 
the world at large, this little book presents 
itself a happy addition to those upon this same 
subject that already are. Though intended for 
a supplementary reading book, this little book 
will be of infinite value to the young teacher 
searching for suggestions as to how she shall 
teach the Amazon, the Andes, the desert and 
the plain to her little untraveled children, and 
that too with nothing but the children’s own 
door-yard to draw from for material for lesson 
or imagination upon which to bnild fu.ure 
conceptions. Nor is the nature element, now 
so universally included in geography forgot- 
ten. There are beautiful nature poems here 
and there among the lessons, and many a fan- 
ciful conception of the raindrops, the brooks, 
the rivers, the mosses and the rocks to assist 
and entertain both pupil and teacher. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN COMEDY AND SATIRE. 

Some little time ago, the publishers sent out 
a book entitled ‘‘The Schoolmaster in Litera. 
ture,” which, with its full five hundred pages 
of quotations from standard authors, and all 
upon the ‘subject of schoolmasters, was sur- 
prising to the profession. One would not be. 
lieve as much had ever been written upon the 
subject. But now the same company comes 
forth with another five hundred page book. 
still professional, subject matter not repeated, 
in which the schoolmaster is shown forth in 
the satire of Rabelais, Ascham, Shakespeare, 
Finelon, Swift, Pope, Coleman, Edgeworth, 
Dickens and many other authors well known 
and appreciated for their wit in many lines. 
{t is a book to be put in every reading circle 
and to be read aloud, one teacher to another, 
for real enjoyment. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, NEW 
YORK CITY 

OLD MOTHER EARTH: HER HIGHWAYS AND 
Byways. By Josephine Simpson. 

A book for little children commencing the 
study of natural phenomena. It is all told as 
a story, and avery much alive story, at that. 
Mountains, Volcanoes, Coral Islands, Atmos- 
phere, Oxygen, Vapor, Trade Winds, Glaciers, 
Angle Worms, Chalk, etc., are treated and 
personified as if they were all beings actually 
alive and at work for the good of humanity. 
The chapters are short, the style intensely 
vivacious, and the whole ought to be a fasci- 
nating book for children and a school help of 
value. But we doubt if it is. The author has 
over-personified and has buried her meaning 
so deep that her make-believe people need an 
explanation themselves to tell who they are 
and what they stand for. It would be an 
immense benefit to the book if the style and 
imagery were simplified, and the natural 
forces of earth and air were sometimes called 
by their right names. The purpose of the book 
is overdone. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 

From A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE. By Wil- 
liam Potts. 

“How fortunate it is that some have been 
gifted with power of expression that the 
thoughts of many hearts might be revealed, 
and blessed be the man with the time and 
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happy taste to gather and put before us the 
choice bits which reveal us to ourselves,” 
writes the author of this charming book, and 
the reader finds in that quotation the best ex- 
pression of his own pleasure in this same 
delightful book. It is a New England idyll. 
As Emerson gazed upon his own beloved Con- 
cord ard found therein the whole world, so the 
writer saw Nature, Beauty, Goodness, and Art 
“From a New England Hillside,” and inter- 
preted it to the world. Every chapter of this 
book is located among the communplaces of a 
country town in which the native inhabitant 
might pass a lifetime and see nothing worth 
talking about. But the author, tired of town 
and city life, has sought the country of his 
boyhood and seen and felt all its freshness 
and beauty with a poet’s eye and reverent 
heart, and in a rambling, dreaming, medita- 
tive mood has woven into this expression of 
heart thought touches of life and human ex- 
perience that makes the book a charming 
companion. It isa book for summer reading 
—a vacation book— when one has time and 
opportunity to enter into the heart and spirit 
of it. To absorb this book is to become en- 
riched in spirit discernment and soul culture. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STATE EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
America, Europe, India, and Australia.) 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

The following are the contents of this book: 

1. Ancient Civilization and Modern Educa- 
tion— India. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
K.C.8.1., President of the Indian Education 
Commission. II. Elementary Education in 
England. By Edward M. Hance, L.L B., Clerk 
to the Liverpool School Board. III. State 
Education in Scotland. IV. National Educa- 
tion in Ireland. V. The English and Conti- 
nental Systems of Elementary Education Com- 
pared. VI. Western State Education—The 
United States and English Systems Compared. 
By the Rev. E. F. M. Maccarthy, M.A. VII. 
Notes on Education in Canada and Australia. 
VIII. Note on Commercial Education. IX. The 
Education and Status of Women. By Mrs. 
Emily Crawford. X. Technical Instruction. 
By Sir Philip Magnus. XI. New Code for 1890. 
XIf. Editorial Summary and Conclusion and 
Bibliography. 


MAYNARD MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK. 


BOw-wOw AND MEW-MEW. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. Maynard’s English Classic Series. 

Some things in this world are unique in their 
badness, and genuinely artistic in their ab- 
surdities. Such is this English reprint for pri- 
mary children. It is a story of a cat and dog 
who fight to such a ridiculous extent that it 
reminds one of the extravagance with which 
children fight and scratch when they are play- 
ing fight and scratch. 


(In 
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Educational Publishing Co., 

Clear type, durable binding, a fascinating 
style and subject matter prceminently useful 
to the child are the striking characteristics 
of “ Introduction to Leaves from Nature.” 


A.W. EMERSON, 
Baldwinsville Academy, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


— A First Yearin Drawing, by Henry T. Bailey, 
is a superb book. Every teacher who has to 
deal with children in the first years of school 
life will delight in the beautiful pages, helpful 
sketches, cute way of putting things, and the 
most artistic style of the volume. The book 
takes up the subject from the first form lessons 
through the fundamental geometric figures; 
color, form, arrangement, number, language, 
and nature studies are skilfully correlated. It 
is printed in clear type on good paper, is illus- 
trated by more than one hundred pen and ink 
drawings by the author, and is bound service- 
ably and artistically in cloth with an original 
design.— Michigan Moderator. 


— Your“ Zsop’s Fables” (large type edition) 
is a welcome protest against the aqueous non- 
sense usually offered to children of the First 
Grade. 

W.N, HAILMANN, in New Education, 
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Nature Study in the Elementary 


Schools 


Including Course of Study Prepared by Charles 
B. Scott for Use in Oswego, N.Y., State 
Normal School 


Introductory 


HE following Course of Study in Nature Study, the 

tj result of several years of thought, experience and 

experiment, has been arranged for the practice school 
connected with the Oswego state normal school. 

The suggestions and outlines for Plant Study in the 
Elementary Schools, published in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, were prepared by the writer, as a, member 
of the Conference on Natural History, appointed by that 
committee. The principles followed in the preparation of 
that report, but with some additions or amplifications, have 
guided in the preparation of this Course of Study. In this 
the same ideas have been applied in the study of animals, 
minerals and physics. 

The work outlined for the first four years is based entirely 
upon experience, and has been done, most of it, again and 
again. 

No work in astronomy or physiology has been included in 
the course. The fundamental facts in astronomy which can 
be learned from observation by children should be and often 
are usually included in the study of geography. It is difficult 
to teach physiology to children inductively and it has seemed 
impossible to correlate human physiology with the other 
sciences. Much of the work suggested in plant and animal 
study will prepare for and aid in the study of human 
physiology. 

Superintendents and teachers everywhere are learning the 
importance and necessity of nature study and taking up 
the work. Too often, however, it is desultory and without 
plan or coherence: It is hoped that this course of study, 
and the accompanying discussion of the principles and 
ideas which have controlled in arranging it, will be helpful 
and suggestive to school officers and teachers elsewhere. 


What. is Nature Study? 


By Nature Study is meant investigation by each pupil of 
the plants, animals, minerals and physical phenomena which 
constitute his immediate physical environment. 

Defined in detail, Nature Study is: 

Not merely pictures and books about nature. 

Not merely talked about or read about; not merely 
glanced at, but carefully, patiently studied; personally in- 
vestigated by every pupil. 


NATURE STUDIED IN Its RELATIONS 


Not as an isolated thing, but in its relations to all its 
environment : 

1. Zo the whole of which itis a part and to the other 
parts of thatwhole. The flower or leaf is not merely a 
flower or leaf, but is related to the whole plant and to every 
part of the plant. This brings out function, or use, and 
plan. ’ 

2. Zo natural environment. The plant or animal is 
related to water and soil and food and air. This brings out 
life and function and adaptation of structure to function or 
work, and impresses mutual dependence and co-operation. 

3. Zo past and future. The study of plant and animal 


is very incomplete until we investigate its life history. The 
raindrop is but one stage in a vast series of changes or 
transformations. The fragment of rock or of soil is most 
wonderful and instructive when considered as a history of 
the past or a prophecy of the future. 

4. To other individuals, similar and dissimilar, \eading 
to comparison and classification. 

5. Zo other phenomena, bringing out relations of cause 
and effect, and leading to general principles and laws. 
These relations are prominent in physics and chemistry. 

6. Zo man, ministering to his spiritual, ethical, esthetic 
and material nature and needs. Nature must be studied in 
its utilitarian relations, its practical uses, and in its relations 
to man’s higher nature, leading to the best in literature and 
art. 

7. To the Creator. Nature reveals a Protector and 
Planner and points to a Purpose and First Cause. Nature 
study misses its highest object and greatest value unless it 
leads to that which is above nature. 

8S. To the school and to school work, As a means of 
interesting and stimulating children ; as a basis for expres- 
sive studies, writing, reading, drawing, modelling, painting, 
arithmetic ; as a preparation for and aid in geography and 
literature. 

By THE CHILD 

Not merely by the teacher, or by the bright or interested 

children, but dy each child individually. 


FROM THE CHILD’s STANDPOINT 
Not from the point of view of the mature mind, but as 
seen by the child, through the child's eyes, emphasizing 
life and action, habit and function, life history, leading 
later to structure and classification. 
By THE TEACHER 
Not merely by the children. 


* Wirth THE CHILD 
Teachers and children fellow investigators of truth. 


As A MEANS OF DEVELOPING THE CHILD’s HIGHER NATURE 
Spiritual, ethical, and esthetic. 


As AN Alp IN OTHER ScHOOoL Work 
Writing, drawing, reading, literature, geography, arithme- 
tic. 
As A PREPARATION FOR PRACTICAL LIFE 
Helping the child to appreciate, understand and control 
his physical environment, his knowledge and mastery of 
which must largely determine his success or failure in life. 


Way Srupy Nature 

The objects of the work, as indeed of all education, are : 

1. To interest the child in his natural surroundings and 
rouse a sympathy and love for nature. 

2. To cultivate his higher nature, 
esthetic. 

3- To develop his powers of observation, expression and 
thought. 

4. To form right habits. 

5. To give him aknowledge of his physical environment. 


THe Course or StTupy 


In arranging the work for the different years, and in 
selecting the material and topics for study the writer has 
endeavored : 

1. ‘To arrange the work in two cycles, the first extending 

(Continued on fourth page) 


spiritual, ethical, 














Nature Study in the Elementary Schools 


Course of Study for years One to Four 
(First Cycle) 





First Year 






























































































































































MonrtTH PLANT STUDY | ANIMAL STUDY MINERAL STUDY PHysICcs FieLD LESSONS 
sadeia fay SS 
One or two plants as| _, ; - 
Serr. | wholes. Formation of Caterpillars and but- Homes and food 
sande. | terflies. of insects. 
Dissemination of seeds. | Dissemination 
Oct Falling and colors of| Snails. of seeds. Fall- 
leaves. ing of leaves. _ 
Fruits. Preparationof| .. : 
Nov. | buds for winter. | Fish or bird. 
Dec. Evergreens. 
Shelter and protection 
JAN. of animals and of man. 
Water ; its forms | 
Pes. and work. 
Marcu | Development of buds. Water (continued.). 
ARTY Buds. Life history of 
Apri. | beanor pea. Unfolding Birds; their return. 
of leaves. Germination. | 
. ’ | Birds; their habits, Buds and 
May a 7 hen = nesting songs (of two or ‘leaves. Bi rds 
. | pea. . : three.) | and their homes. 
Life history of bean or 
June | pea. One or two plants, Birds (continued.) | Homes of 
as wholes. plants. 
One tree observed | 
GENERAL] throughout the year. 
Flowering plants in school. | 
Second Year 
Caterpillars and but- {~ = ee i Se "Insects or spi- 
SEPT. The whole plants (one terflies. Crickets or ders ; homes and 
(a composite. ) grasshoppers. habits. 
| Dissemination of seeds. , ; ; | Seeds. Fruits. 
Ocr. | F alling and colors of Ps spare eee ena Formation of soil. Falling leaves. 
leaves. ina bemeiiansdapears Ae | Soil-making. 
| Fruitsand grains. Prep- | Snail and clam shells. | Formation of soil. Seb lip i 
Nov. | aration of buds for win- | Domestic mammals. Tur- | Fossils and lime- Formation of 
| ter. tle or fish. stone. | soil. 
Dec Evergreens Fossils and lime- 
: : stone. 
Jan Quartz, sand, and 
: sandstone. 
Water ; its forms 
F and work (review.) 
cre Air; its presence 
and uses. 
Marcu | .Development of buds. Birds ; their return. Air and winds. 
«| Buds. ~~ Life history of WP a erah RES es wis 
bean and pea. Uses and , ; 
APRIL parts of Si Germi-| Birds; their return. | 
___} nation. 
Birds; habits (of two ey eae 
M Life history of bean|or three) and a little | Birds and leaves. 
AY | and pea. Buds. Leaves. | structure. Development | Birds and their 
of tadpoles. Peat _ homes. 
ape . : ; | Birds and their 
Life history of bean and | _ Birds ; habits and a lit- 
3 pea. Flowers. tle classification. homes. Homes 
| of plants. 
Two trees observed Birds and their 
GENERAL| throughout year. Potted homes. Homes 
plants in school-room. of plants. ~ 
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Third Year 













































































MonTH | PLant STuby ANIMAL STUDY MINERAL STUDY PHysICcs | Frecp Lessons 
4 Spiders. Galls and leaf- os | 
P miners. Ants, bees, beetles, Galls and leaf- 
=r. | o1 flies, and their larve. per Aquatic 
Caterpillars and butterflies. = 
meq Soil-making. For- 
‘ ir gu ae gory | Crayfish. Gals and mation of valleys. ls Fall - flowers. 
ve r ~g eet cases ane’ leaf-miners. Spiders. Collection of rocks Soil-making. Col- 
ruits. and fossils. lection of rocks. 
Grains and vegetables. er Ae Soil-maki ; F Soil- making. 
Nov Preparation of plants for| Fish, turtle or frog. iat pon. ona Formation of 
: mation of valleys. 
: | winter. valleys. 
ie E | Corals, leading to fos-| Limestone and ad 
- ee | sils and limestone. fossils. 
Quartz, sand & sandstone ' L& Sees 
JAN. (review. ) Feldspar, horn-| 
Es blende, mica. Granite. 
re ae “Heat: its sources and 
Fer. | its effects on _ solids, 
tie o vee liquids and gases. 
Soil-making. For-| .. are? we, 
Marcu | Development of buds. gz | mation of saline: Heat (continued.) | Soil-making. 
Life history of two un- | iat aie ' Ei go Gp ae 
Aprit | like plants. Buds. Ger- | | Soil-making. For- | Soil - making. 
oination: mation of valleys. | Work of water. 
+ Life history of two un-| .|. 7 ye: Seen ae ‘ i 
May _| like plants (cont.) Leaves ; | Birds ; habits, ——, | Soil-making. For- Soil - making. 
™AY | their forms and structure. auar Rae anc * | mation of valleys. Work of water. 
Tree flowers. ittle classification. | 
Life history of two unlike 2 Ro Trees and tree- 
June plants (completed.) Flow- Birds (continued.) flowers. Birds. 
ers; their parts and plan. Flowers. 








Two unlike trees com- | 






























































| pared throughout the | 
GENERAL year, with careful notes 
| and drawings. 
Fourth Year 
Insects not studied before) ’ 
Sept. One or two whole i= as the dragon-fly.) 
plants. Fall flowers. | Classification of insects. 
| Crayfish ; structure and 
Roots and stems; their | plan. Classification of | Soil-making. Work | 
Oct. forms and structure. One | arthropods. Earthworm ; | of water. Collecting | 
whole plant. habits, structure. Classi- | rocks and fossils. 
fication of articulates. 
i Mammal and other verte-| 
see | brate. Classification of ver- | — ne Work 
—- tebrates. Starfish & corals.| Of water- Collecting 
| \Classification of radiates. | rocks and fossils. 
| Bre : Limestone aad fossils 
Dec. | Classification of ani- \(review.) Sandstone | 
mals. land stratified rocks. | 
ha 7 es ae Lm \Granitic rocks; formation, 
JAN. properties, transportation 
| (by glaciers) and uses. 
| Ee RA edt cn Heat ; production, 
Fes. | absorption, radia- 
| tion and effects. 
Careful observation, with | — ie? Sapec ee 7? 
MARCH notes, of two or three trees. Heat (continued. ) 
Observation of trees(cont.)| ings ae SF ie 
Apri | Leaves; their function, | Soil-making. Work | pyeat (continued. ) 
form and structure. of water. 
2; ~ ; -lacci 
May | Obvervation of won| gs, ire Ss | oitmaking. Work 
| (cont.) Leaves (cont.) | frogs. of water. 
Observation of trees | SaaS, 
|(cont.) One or two| Review classification of 
June whole plants. Roots and | animals. 
stems ; forms and struct. 
Classification of trees. | 
GeneraL| Recognition of poison- | 


ous plants. | | 





Close of First Cycle. 


Roots and stems. 


|Earth-worms. 


Aquatic animals. 





Collecting rocks, 


fossils. Soil-mak- 
ing. Work of 
water. 





Collecting rocks, 
fossils. Soil-mak- 
ing. Work of water. 





Leaves. Soil- 
making.» Work 
of water. 

Leaves. Soil- 
making. Work 
of water. 





Visit a collec- 
tion of birds or 
other animals. 
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through years one to four, the second, through years five to 
eight, or nine. 

2. To study each topic in its relations and not as an 
isolated thing. 

3- To adapt the work to the nature and needs of the 
children at different ages, a/ways the first essential. 

4. To adapt the work to the teacher, selecting that 
with which the average educated teacher is believed 
to be most familiar. 

5. To relate and adapt the work to other school work, 
as much as possible, that it may aid and correlate with other 
studies. 

6. To adapt the work to the season. 

7. To adapt to the conditions and surroundings of the 
school, selecting the material and topics which can be 
studied in almost any school. 


ARRANGING THE WorK IN Two CYycLes 


The work (more especially with plants and animals) is 
arranged in two cycles. In the first cycle, covering the first 
four years, an attempt is made to study all parts of the plant, 
root, stem, buds, leaves, flowers and fruit, their growth, 
function and general structure, and to get some idea of one 
or two examples of the common types of animals, their life 
and habits, life history, general structure, and a little of their 
classification ; also to investigate the common “ earth mate- 
rials,”’ “ earth forces” and earth making processes. During 
the second cycle the same ground, in the plant and animal 
study, is gone over more thoroughly, studying more exam- 
ples, and bringing in some new types, such as the radiates, 
among the animals, and the flowerless plants, and giving 
more attention to structure and classification. In the 
physical sciences, the work of the second cycle is more 
thorough or intensive than during the first four years. 

The division into cycles is based on psychological and on 
practical grounds. ‘The younger children cannot study 
structure or classification as thoroughly as the older pupils 
can and should do. Life, ‘life history, habits and environ- 
ment, are more interesting and better adapted for language 
work, reading, etc., than are structure and classification. 
Then, too, when we remember that fifty per cent or more, 
of the pupils do not spend more than four or five years in 
school, it is certainly better to arrange the work so that 
those who thus leave shall have a clear, broad, gener | 
knowledge of the whole field, rather than a detailed knowl- 
edge,— if that were possible for pupils of that age —of a 
small part of the field. 


StuDYING NATURE IN Its RELATIONS 


The work has been so planned that everything shall, 
from the first, be considered in its relations. In watching, 
during the first three years, the development of plants-from 
the seed to the formation of the seed, the first year of one 
plant, the second year, of two somewhat similar plants, the 
third year, of two unlike plants, the pupils will learn to think 
of the plant and of every part of the plant in its relations — 
to the whole plant, to other organs, to its surroundings, to 
other plants, to man and to God. The observation of trees 
throughout the year serves the same purpose. Great em- 
phasis is also placed on the relations of the animal to 
its environment, leading to the study of life and habits and 
of the function of its parts; to the past and future, its life 
history ; to other animals, or comparison and classification ; 
to man. The minerals and physical phenomena are also 
studied in their relations and applications. This study of 
relations should broaden the ideas and conceptions of the 
pupils and gradually lead them to look at things more 
broadly. ; 
ADAPTING THE WORK TO THE CHILDREN 


The life sciences, plants and animals, are emphasized in 
the earlier years of the course, because it is believed that 
the study of life and of living nature is better fitted to 
develop the higher nature of the child, the spiritual and 
esthetic, and to cultivate his sympathies. Plants and 
animals, also, appeal more directly to the senses, while the 
study of physical phenomena and forces requires better 
developed reasoning powers. The latter are, therefore, 
made more prominent in the latter years of the course. 
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In the earlier years the more interesting, simple and 
obvious phases of nature are studied, but nearly every sub- 
ject is studied during two successive years. During the later 
years fewer subjects are taken up, but they are studied more 
thoroughly. In the earlier years the work is extensive ; in 
the later years, intensive. 

While in nature study, as in all other school work, the 
child is everywhere and in everything the center, there are 
two subordinate centers, like the foci of an ellipse, the 
child in his relations to his physical environment or nature, 
and the child in his relations to intellectual environment, or 
man. Above all, and including all are the child’s relations to 
his spiritual environment, or God. In the earlier years nature 
is the main center, because the physical environment appeals 
more directly to the senses ; emphasis should then be placed 
upon personal observation of nature. 

In the earlier years of the course the thoughts of protec- 
tion and care, of mutual dependence and mutual helpfulness, 
are emphasized, particularly in the plant and animal study. 
These phases of life appeal strongly to young children. In 
the later years the attention of the pupils is drawn more to 
the order and system and law shown in nature. 


ADAPTING TO THE TEACHER 


It is believed that better work will be done by the 
teachers, if, so far as possible, only one or two phases of 
nature are studied at the same time. For this reason— and 
for others — in all grades, plant study predominates in the 
spring, animal study in the fall, minerals and the physical 
sciences during the winter. Some phases of plant study, 
such as seeds and fruits, must be and are studied in the fall, 
and some phases of animal study, such as birds, in the 
spring. 

As teachers, in general, are more familiar with plants 
than with animals, and as it is easier for them to get, pre- 
serve and study plants, special emphasis has been placed on 
the plant study. Comparatively little attention (none until 
the fifth year) has been given to flowerless plants, as the 
average teacher knows little about them. Provision is made 
for the study of these during years five to eight. 


RELATING TO OTHER SCHOOL WorK 


The work in minerals and in physics during the first four 
years has been planned almost entirely with reference to its 
value as a preparation for an aid in the study of geography. 
Minerals are considered as earth materials and only the 
most common earth materials, such as limestone, quartz 
and sandstone, and the granite rocks, are studied. Physics 
is a study of “earth forces” and only water, air and heat are 
studied during the first four years. As an aid in geography, 
much attention is given to soil-making and to the work of 
water in producing the inequalities of the earth’s surface. 

The facts, ideas and principles gained by observation in 
nature study not merely prepare for geography, but are 
expressed by the pupils, and become a basis for language, 
oral and written, drawing, painting, modeling, or other 
forms of expression, and are used, as much as possible, in 
the arithmetic work. 

In all grades the observation of nature prepares for and 
leads to the best literature of nature. Nature study thus 
becomes one of the centers, the other being literature (or 
“man study,’”’) about which the school is grouped. 


ADAPTING TO THE SEASON 


The study of life, plant and animal, is emphasized during 
the seasons fall and spring, when life most attracts attention. 
During the late fall and the winter months inorganic or 
lifeless nature, its materials and forces, are studied. 


ABRIDGING THE COURSE 


In the practice school of the Oswego normal school, for 
which this course is arranged, nature study, and its related 
work in expression and literature, is allotted thirty minutes 
daily, throughout the year, during years one to three, one 
hour daily, throughout the year, during years four to six, and 
one hour three times a week, throughout the year, during 
years seven to nine. Few school officers can, or think they 
can, devote so much time to this subject. Experienced 
teachers can do in less time the work outlined. 

















